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Maine Farmer Wheat Prizes. 





In appreciation of the efforts which the 
farmers of our State have made in the grow- 
ing of wheat in answer to our calls; and as 
a still further inducement towards the rais- 
ing of larger yields, the better preparation 
of the land, and more intensive culture for 
the wheat crop, the proprietors of the 
FARMER hereby offer a prize of ONE HUN 
DRED DOLLARS IN CASH, in three premi- 
ums, to be paid to the successful competi- 
torsin the fall of 1879, upon the following 
conditions : 

1. On the part of the Proprietors of the 
Maine FarMER. The money will be 
placed in the hands of the Treasurer of 
the State Agricultural Society, the Trus- 
tees of which shall appoint a committee 
who shall have the entire control of the 
matter, and who shall, as soon as may be 
after the harvest of 1879 is completed, 
award the samein premuims of $50, $30 
and $20, respectively to those farmers in 
Maine who shall grow the largest amount 
of wheat per acre, the second largest, and 
the third largest. 

2. On the part of the competitors. Farm- 
ers who intend to compete tor this pre- 
mium shall signify such intention to us 
on or before June Ist, 1879, at which time 
the list of competitors will be published 
in our columns. The land on which the 
crop is grown shall consist of one acre 
of 4840 square yards which shall be meas- 
ured by a sworn surveyor, or by one 
of the Selectmen of the town in which 
the competitor resides. The yield of 
the crop shall be given in bushels and 
quarts, and a statement, sworn to beforea 
Justice of the Peace, shall be presented to 
the Committee after the same is harvest- 
ed, containing the yield of the acre, the 
method of preparing the ground, mode of 
culture, &c. Blanks for this purpose will 
be provided in due season for all com- 
petitors. 








Ensilaging Green Fodder. 


The process of ensilage is exciting con- 
siderable attention in this country as it has 
been in Continental Europe for several 
years. The word which has already been 
referred to in these columns, is made up of 
the words en signifying in, and silo which 
means a pit or trench, and of itself indi- 
cates that it isa process for storing green 
maize and other fodder in trenches or pits 
dug in the earth, by means of which all 
their qualities are preserved. The silos can 
be mere pits with walls of bare earth, or 
they may be lined with brick or cement, 
either on the sides or bottom, or both. Or 
the silo may be constructed of brick work 
on the top of the ground and supported by 
embankments. The process has been thor- 
oughly tested in France and has proved a 
complete success in every case where all 
the conditions have been carefully ob- 
served. 

M. Crevot of France, after several years 
of experiment, recommended pits of the 
following dimensions: Depth 7.45 feet; 
length 26.25 feet at the surface of the 
ground, sloping down to 24.28 feet on the 
bottom; breadth 8.53 feet at the top, and 
6.56 feet at the bottom. The dimensions 
adopted by M. Crevot are given in metres 
which are here reduced to our measure. 
Each pit basa capacity of 1,413 2 3 cubic 
feet, and will hold when packed a trifle over 
tentons of fodder. The trench is tilled 
with the fodder which is piled above the 
ground to a height equal to its depth below 
the surface. The earth is then thrown 
upon the mass to the depth of three or four 
feet, the weight of which aided by the 
trampling of horses and cattle will force 
the whole mass of fodder into the trench. 
It is to meet this pressure that the sides of 
the pit are made oblique. The success of 
the process depends on excluding all the 
atmosphoric air. A silo covered with sand 
instead of friable earth proved a failure. 
For several days after the covering, the ir- 
regular sinking of the mass will cause the 
superincumbent earth to break into fissures 
which must be carefully filled up. After 
several days of pressure the mass shrinks 
into less than half its original volume, 
while the weight of the material by con- 
densation, increases from about 800 pounds 
per cubic yard to over 2000 pounds. After 
being cut, the fodder is allowed to dry a 
day or two in the sun which will consider- 
ably reduce the weight, and some farmers 
where it must be transported to a consider- 
able distance before ensilaging, dry it thor- 
Oughly. Some pack it into the silos as it 
is cut, and others run it through a machine 
Which cuts it into pieces about an inch in 
length. 

Agricultural chemists made careful inves- 
tigation of the changes wrought by fer- 
mentation in the silo with very interesting 
and satisfactory results. We cannot give 
the entire results of the analysis in this con- 
nection, nor is it necessary. It is sufficient 
to say it was claimed that the transforma- 
tion of the buried fodder embraced two im- 
portant elements of advantage; first, the 
transformation of a part of the starch and 
Cellulose into sugar, and second, the en- 
largement of the azotized matter by the de- 
struction of a part of the fecula and of the 
Cellulose. Some farmers mix straw with 
the fodder in packing it and put on a con- 
siderable amount of salt to render it more 
Palatable to the animals. The crop of 
a or corn intended for the silo is sown 


fermentation ; and the following interesting 
account of how it is done, is translated by 
the Country Gentleman froma French Jour- 
nal whose editor had just visited the farm 


~ | of M. Goffart for the purpose of witnesing 


the process of ensilage as conducted by 
him. The account says: 

“The operation of gathering and ensilag- 
ing the maiz2 had been under way for sev- 
ere! days. One of the silos was already 
ful, the second was being filled. The gi- 
gantic maize is brought from the field in 
wagons, which stop just behind the feed- 
cutter. The stalks are fed to the machine, 
which is run by a steam engine. They are 
cut into dises of one centimetre Jong (about 
one-tenth of an iach) and carried by an ele- 
vator above the wall of the silo and fall 
within it. A man spreads the layer, a wo- 
man tramples around the silo. When it is 
full, it will be covered with planks, which 
will be loaded with large stones. About 
four hundred kilogrammes (about nine hun- 
dred pounds) per square metre (about ten 
and one-half equare feet) will be perfectly 
preserved, without fermentation, until the 
time when it is needed for use. In the 
month of May we took from the last silo at 
Burten the last layer of maize. It still kept 
the same temperature that it had at the 
time of ensilage and it presented not a trace 
of any deterioration. There is no doubt 
that the result will be the same this year. 
All the agriculturists who have followed 
exactly the directions of M. Goffart, have 
obtained the same result, and their numer- 
ous testimonials bear witness to it. There 
are three silos for maiz, and one for oats 
cut green, which was filled in the Spring, 
and which has been fed out to the working 
animals. M. Goffart has to-day sixty- 
eight horned cattle in his stables, six horses 
and one mule. With his resources of maize 
fodder, he cannot only support for seven 
months one hundred and fifty horned cat- 
tle, and also put them in condition for the 
butcher, upon thirty two hectares—about 
seventy-nine acres.” Regarding the set- 
tling of the chopped corn fodder in the 
silos, under pressure, it is said: ‘The en- 
silage subsides gradually to about one-half 
its original height in the silo. It is this 
fact, requiring continuous pressure, which 
was ignored by the other French writer on 
this subject, Mr. Lecouteux, whose articles 
were first published in this county by Pro- 
fessor Jordan, and others. They spoke of 
ensilage as ‘a fermenting mass that requir- 
edalayer of straw on top to absorb the 
steam and gases.’ After Mr. Goffart struck 
the idea, in 1876, of continuous pressure, the 
‘mass’ no longer ‘steamed,’ and the prac- 
tice of ensi'age was insured to the world as 
an improvement over the method of pres- 
ervation by drying. The fact is, that the 
preservation of compressed green fodder 
from the air is not uncertain or difficult. 
[ts own closeness prevents the air from en- 
tering. The face «f the ensilage, as it is 
cut down from day to day. do2s not need 
any protection, as the air cannot penetrate 
it to any considerable extent.” 

Pe 
How and When to Plant Them, 

Of course we refer to sugar beets, for 
that is what many Maine farmers are think- 
ing of st the present time. It is best to 
plant eaily. Ordinarily the seed should all 
be in the ground before this time, but the 
season is unusually backward. The seed 
of the beet sprouts best in cool, damp 
weather, and the young plart thrives well 
during the spring rains, and gets shead of 
the weeds. The ground should be rich, 
mellow loam, well drained and well pul- 
verized, though the sugar beet has succeed- 
ed well on newly broken sod. Almost any 
kind of dressing is good. Well rotted barn 
manure, fish chum, leached ashes, bone 
dust and superphosphate. The land should 
be ploughed 4 little deeper than for corn. It 
should be harrowed until all the clods are 
broken. If sod land is used the sods should 
be turned bottom up and buried out of 
sight. The manure should be ploughed or 
harrowed in, and the superphosphat? or 
other commercial fertiliz2rs, if any is to be 
used, should be put in the drills. 

The rows should be laid out stra'ght, 
first two twelve inch rows and then a thirty 
inch row for the horse to travel in when 
cultivating. ‘The seed whether laid by 
hand or by drill, should be placed from 
half to three-fourths of an inch, and never 
deeper than one inch. Planting by drill re- 
quires fourteen pounds of serd: to the acre; 
when the seed is placed by hand it requires 
less seed but involves more labor. When 
the plants break the ground the cultivator 
should be run through for the purpose of 
breaking up the crust and enabling the air 
to penetrate the soil. A light hoeirg will 
answer instead of the cultivation, and either 
will greatly increase the yield of beets and 
shorten the time necessary for maturing 
them, several days. The plants should be 
thinned out at the proper time, say when 
the roots have attained the size of the small 
end ofaclay pipe stem. If the rows are 
laid out as here directed, the plants should 
be left about eight inches apart. We need 
not say that the best plants should be the 
ones allowed to grow. The thinning out 
should be done immediately after a rain. 
When the thinning out is accomplished which 
is done after the weeds are destroyed, the 
crop may be said to be assured, for the tops 
will soon cover the ground and prevent 
any further trouble from weeds. The soil 
should not be drawn away from the beets 
asin the cultivation of turnips. No plant 
shows the effect of good, clean cultivation 
more readily than beets, and none pays bet 
ter for the care bestowed. 

Some make the distance between the 
drills uniform, about twenty inches; others 
adopt the plan we have given here. We 
do not know which is the best, but presume 
there is little if any difference, so far as the 
product is concerned. 

di 
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The May number of the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Art has been received. 
The leading articles are ‘Experiments in 
Cross-Breeding Plants of the same va- 
riety;” ‘Force of Molecular Action ;” 
“Fox Hills Group of Colorado;” “Obser- 
vations on the Plant discovered March 21et, 
&c., &c. Published monthly at New Ha- 
ven, Conn., by J. D. and E. 8. Dana. 


We have received the Catalogue of im- 
ported and thoroughbred Ayrshire Cattle, 
the property of J. D. W. French of North 
Andover, Mass., for the year 1879, to which 





Notes. 


Fred W. Hildreth of West Gardiner, is a 
large hen raiser. He wintered four hun- 
dred the past winter, and his first brood of 
chickens came out March 30. He is now 
setting ten hens a day. When his chickens 
get so as to weigh two pounds or so, he 
ships them to Boston, and gets from 33 to 
42 cents per pound for them. He raises 
light Brahmas; altogether. 


Gardening is regularly and practically 
taught in more than 20,000 primary schools 
in France. Every schoolhouse has its gar- 
den, and teachers must be not only good 
gardeners, but qualified to teach horticul- 
ture, or they cannot pass examination. 


Water passing into vapor, absorbs and 
hides nearly 1000 degrees of heat. A cord 
of green wood produces the same amount 
of heatasacord of the same kind when 
dry, but in burning the green wood, full 
one-half of the heat produced goes off 
latent and useless in evaporating the sap. 
Therefore, for heating purposes, a cord of 
dry wood is worth two cords of green. 


At the annual meeting of the Dixmont 
Mountain Dairy Association held at Simp- 
son’s Corner, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, C. 
Peabody; Secretary, L. P. Toothaker: Di- 
rectors, C. Peabody, L. F. Simpson, J. B. 
Prescott; Collector and Treasurer, C. Pea- 
body; Auditor, L. P. Toothaker. The As- 
sociation is not at all discouraged at the 
low figures quoted for cheese, but voted to 
run the factery this season. The cheese 
manufactured the past season has been dis- 
posed of at fair prices. 


Thelawtoprevent the destruction of useful 
birds will soon be of no account in the State, 
rendered so by the appointment of so many 
so called ‘*taxidermists.” Now a taxider- 
mist proper, should be a person collecting 
specimens for the purpose of illustrating 
natural history, and if all the persons who 
have been appointed taxidermists are thus 
engaged, there is a much greater interest 
in this subject than we had supposed. We 
do not believe that half of those appointed 
have any real interest in science, but are 
using the office asa meansof gain. We 
believe that the law should be changed so 
as to confine the operations of these numer- 
ous Officials, to collecting for educational 
institutions which havea cabinet for that 
purpose under the care of a curator. 


Farmers should not be in haste to give 
their milch cows a bite of fresh spring 
grass. It is better to keep such cows in the 
stable until there is grass enough to sup- 
ply them. While a bite of grass may serve 
to gratify the animals, it will vitiate their 
appetites for dry feed and cause a shrinkage 
of milk. 

Every farmer might well sow a bed of 
celery seed this spring. Of the new sorts 
the Golden Dwarf and the London Red are 
by some considered the best. Peter Hen- 
derson has already contended that the red 
varieties are superior to the white. Celery 
is without doubt the most powerful nervine 
of all our vegetable products. 


Mr. Alfred Smith, the well known nur- 
sery man and fruit grower of Monmouth, 
gives usa formula for preparing grafting 
wax as follows: Five parts by weight of 
rosin, two parts of bees-wax, two parts of 
beef or mutton tallow, or enough of linseed 
oil t> make the mixture pliable. But Mr. 
Smith prefers instead of wax,a mortar 
made of fine loam and clay"in equal parts, 
as being more congenial to the tree, and we 
heartily concur ia this opinion. Oil of any 
kind is injurious to the bark of atree. The 
mortar should be applied with a small 
trowel or wooden shovel, to the end of a 
bandage of some old cotton fabric, in a 
bunch, and then pressed over the stock and 
around the scions with the hands, the band- 
age then wound neatly around and the oth- 
er end tacked under. This is not only the 
best method of guafiing, but much the 
cheapest. I. F. Lapham of South Litch- 
field informs us that he set 450 cions last 
spring, in the way described, and 449 of 
them live]. 


Hen manure should not be composted 
ed with unleached ashes unless it is to be 
used immediately. It is better to mix it 
after being thoroughly pulverized with dry 
earth, which is one of the very best absorb- 
ents. Allof the valuable constituents of 
the fertilizer will then be saved. 


We would say in answer to a correspon- 
dent that coal ashes do not have fertilizing 
qualiities to any great extend. Where 
wood is used for kindling, some wood ashes 
will be mixed with that of the coal, and 
where potash is needed in the soil some 
benefit may be derived from the applica- 
tion of the two thus combined. Ona clayey 
land, coal ashes may serve to lighten up the 
soils and render them more friable, but on 
light porous soils, they may be positively 
injurious. The best use that can be made 
of them is in repairing roads. 


Roses may be planted as soon as the beds 
have been carefully prepared, if the weath- 
er is not too cold. Have the roots moiat, 
and plant somewhat deeper than grown; if 
in dry weather, pour in a little water before 
filling up the hole around the roots, but do 
not let the surface become wet, as this 
causes it to bake; then press the soil down 
firmly around the plant. Protect for a few 
days from the hot sun, until the plant be- 
comes established in its new home, when it 
stould commence to grow at once. No 
manure or fertilizing material should ever 
be put in the hole, or near the roots, unless 
thoroughly rotted and well mixed with the 
soil. 

It is stated that there were landed in 
England last year not less than 85,000 cat- 
tle, 60,000 sheep and 15,000 pigs, all from 
America. The entire weight of meat sent 
from’ America into Great Britain in 1876 
was 16,165 632 pounds, with a money value 
of £389,395 (about $1,800,00;) in 1878 it 
had risen to 53,661,216 pounds, with a mon- 
ey value of £1,264,764 (about $6,000,000) 
while the total money value of dead meat 
from the continent was only £66,535 (about 
$320,000.) 


The Stockbridge formula for corn is: 
Sulphate of ammonia, 320 pounds; super- 
phosphate, 248 pounds; muriate of potash, 
360 pounds. This isthe allowance for an 
acre of laud, and it is intended to increase 
the natural yield of the soil 50 bushels. 

Breeding Merino sheep is represented as 
being as profitable in Vermont as it ever 
was. They are wanted in California, Cola- 
rado, Texas and other States for improving 





flocks of inferior sheep. 


Forthe Maine Farmer. 
The Relation of Feedand Manure.—lIl, 


We have seen by the figures already giv- 
en that while there is a loss of the valuable 
manurial ingredients during the conversion 
of food into manure, yet the availability for 

lant food of a portion of these ingredients 

mes greater. That we have at pre- 
sent, knowledge sufficient to enable us to 
make an exact statement of the relation of 
the manure produced to the food concerned, 
is very doubtful. 

In considering this question we must first 
divest ourselves of the idea that there is an 
fixed relation of the food and manure val- 
ues of any article of cattle food, considered 
with reference to market prices. Palata- 
bility, physiological effects, demand and 
supply, are factors that affect the market 
price of a food stuff, but have no effect up- 
on its manure value. Moreover, we shall 
see that manure values are based some- 
what upon the ruling prices of commercial 
fertilizers, those prices being subject to the 
condition of the markets, so that it is easy 
to conceive that cattle toods might bear 
high, at the same time that fertilizers were 

ling at low prices. The manure value 
ot any cattle food is independent of its 
cost. 

What will be most;practical will be to find 
out how to get at the comparative value of 
the manure from different kinds of food, at 
the same time approaching as near to ab- 
solute values as we can. The subject we 
now have before us has been discussed by 
men eminent in agricultural science. J, 
B. Lawes of England, has perhaps treated 
the matter as fully asanyone. The con- 
ditions of farming peculiar to England 
called out the discussion. When English 
tenants , large quantities of con- 
centrated cattle food, the manure residue 
of which they leave behind when they va- 
cate their rents, it becomes a ques'ion how 
the landlord shall allow for such residues. 
In dealing with the question, Mr. Lawes 
takes as a basis of calculation the quantity 
and compesition of food purchased, his 
methods of estimating the value of the ma- 
nure derived therefrom being drawn from 
a large number of feeding and manuring 
experiments. 

in order to arrive at the actual market 
value of the mauure resulting from the 
consumption of any kind of fodder, Mr. 
Lawes first deduces what he calls the ma- 
nure value of the more common cattle 
foods, which he does as follows: He al- 
lows a loss of one-tenth the nitrogen when 
oil cakes or cther concentrated fi. 01 is fed 
to fattening cattle, and fifteen per cent when 
such substances as barley meal and straw 
are used in the same way. He also makes 
allowance for aslight loss of phosphoric 
acid and potash. 

All three of these ingredients are as- 
simei by Mr. Lawes t» be worth as much 
in yard manure as in commercial fertilizers. 
In his calculations he has rated the phos- 
phoric acid on the same scale as the ins»l- 
uble acid of ground bone, but the nitrogen 
and potash are rated as if bought in nitrate 
of soda and potash salts. 

If fertilizers are sold in England as they 
are in Maine, ninety per cent of the nitro- 
gen in cotton-seed cake, at twenty-five 
cents per pound, added to the value of all 
the phosphoric acid and potash at six and 
four cents per pound respectively, would 
give what is termed the manure value. To 

et at a money- value of the manure residue, 

r. Lawes deducts twenty per cent from 
the manure value. This deduction is doubt- 
less made because of the loss from the ma- 
nure while in the heap, and also on account 
of the condition in which the plant food of 
the manure exists. 

Dr. Voelcker of England, also discusses 
this question, and he takes except'o. to Mr. 
Lawes’ estimates. While he declares that 
Mr. Lawes’ figures have a definite meaning, 
and are valuable as a means of comparing 
the manure values of difierent cattle foods, 
yet he believes they are too high for prac- 
tical use. Instead of deducting twenty per 
cent, Dr. Voelcker would deduct thirty or 
forty per cent from the manure value as 
obtained by Mr. Lawes, in order to arrive 
at the real market value of the manure resi- 
due. His reasons for so large a deductior 
are as follows: 

Ist. Nitrogen in the form of organic co n- 
pounds is not nearly so valuabie as in pi- 
trates or ammonia. Very little of the nitro- 
gen in yard manure is ia the form of am- 
monia or nitric acid. Mr. Lawes bases his 
calculations on the market price of the two 
latter sub. tances. 

21. Nitrogen can be bought for less in 
bulk than in concentrated fertilizers. Farm- 
yard manure is bulky, and we transport a 
large quantity of material in order to get a 
little nitrogen. 

31. If we were to buy yard manure and 
pay the prices Mr. Lawes affixes to its in- 
gredients, it would cost much more than 
the price for which it can be bought. 

{t does seem as if Dr. Voelcker’s points 
are welltaken. Thereis, there must bea 
recognized difference between the plant 
food value of nitrogen in ammonia and in 
yard manure. ‘To be sure the nitrogen io 
yard manure may ultimately become am- 
monia, but it will take some time for the 
nitrogen in the indigested rtions of the 
food especially, to meet with this change. 
Therefore, nitrogen ian yard manure acts 
more slowly, and not so much of it is re- 
covered in the firet crop as when ammonia 
salts are used. We must wait longer for 
returns from the capital expended. 

Do these methods seem too scientific for 
Maine farmers to make of practical use? 
We do not think that a farmer of ordinary 
intelligence will find it hard to get at the 
approximate value that the manure from a 
ton of wheat bran or corn meal would be 
to him. 

We believe that Dr. Voelcker’s method 
of estimation is the safest, especially for 
Maine farmers, for they produce milk and 
cheese. which make the manure poorer than 
that which comes from fattening cattle, and 
Mr. Lawes and Dr. Voelcker both had ref- 
erence in their calculations to the manure 
from fattening cattle. If a farmer wishes 
to purchase any concentrated cattle food, 
ond desires to know how much a ton of it 
would increase the value of his manure. 
let him consult a table showing the amounts 
of nitregen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
the different cattle foods. Having obtained 
the quantities let him make a calculation 
similar t> those which follow for corn meal 


and wheat bran: . 

Corn MEAL. 
32 ths. nitrogen X 9 X 25c $7 20 
11.8 bs. phos acid X 95 1% 
7.4 bs. potash X 4c 30 


Total a3 
$8 56-(8 56 X 30)=86 00 value of manure from 
one ton of corn meal. 
WHEAT Bran. 


41.8 Bs. nitrogen X 9 X 5c $10 07 
54.6 ths, phos. acid X 9 491 
23 6 bs. potash X 4c 1M 


Total $I6 12 
$16 12-(16 12 X 30)=g11 98 value of manure 
from one ton of whest bran. 

It will be noticed that the phosphoric 
acid is reckoned at nine cents per pound, 
whereas six cents is a fair price for the in- 
soluble acid. In well rotted manure nearly 
one-half the phosphoric acid is soluble, 
therefore a mean of the two latter price 
is taken. 

Now the values as obtained by the above 
calculations are not absolute. They are 
probably closely approximate to true values 
and are useful for comparison. The esti- 
mates are certainly safer to follow, if a 


preven 
—< on the contrary the manure heap 
and heats, then very much less in 
manure value my be recovered trom the 
rchased The 


it should be saved. 
Middletown, Conn., April 20, 1878. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Feeding Value of Sagar Beets. 


It seems to me that Mr. Smith of Den- 
mark considerably overrates the feeding 








to cows; and I esteem them quite essential 
for Winter feeding where a good flow of 


milk is to be kept up. But estimating their | barrel 


value by their nutritive elements, it seems 
impossible to rate them higher than about 
three dollars perton. To this I might add 
another dollar for their indirect value in 
making the other feed more profitable by 
mges the digestion of the cows. 

tis plainly to be seen thatif beets are 
worth naerly ten dollars a ton to feed to 
any kind of stock, either for meat or milk, 
the tarmers of New Eogland have a high- 
way to weslth open before them to which 
they have hitherto been blind. For it is by 
no means difficult to grow average crops of 
twenty tons tothe acre. Nearly double 
that quantity has been grown in Vermont 
on a four-acre patch, the crop being 150 
good two-horse loads. Now 20 tons to the 
acre at $9 per ton,is $180. Twenty-five 
dollars per acre will pay for the manure, 
and leave the land in good condition fora 
crop of twenty bushels or more of wheat, 
and a good growth of grass subsequently. 

I fear the chief difficulty in getting your 
farmers to enter systematically upon the 

owth of beets for sugar making, will be 

ound in the fact that system in anything is 

foreign and even repugnant to nearly all 
American farmers. growing by itself 
will not prove sufficiently profitable. It 
would not besoin Europe. Itis only as 
part of a ro‘ation, well defined and system- 
atically carried out, that the advantages of 
beet-culture can be developed. This rota- 
tion should be one of beets grain and grass; 
and the farm should be laid out for a four 
or five years’ rotation on this basis. The 
light lands are best adapted to it—those 
sods upon which grass is not prominent, 
and where the sod must be frequently turn- 
ed, fertilized and re-seeded. If those farm- 
ers who are going on with beet-culture mean 
to succeed, they must study this subject of 
systematic rotation. 

With my experience in beet-growing and 
general farmiug, I should be very glad to 
have a sugar factory near me which would 
pay $5 aton for the rocts delivered to the 
cars and return me the press-cake at $1 50 
per ton. My crop would then be one years’ 
beets, one years’ corn and wheat or barley, 
and twu or three years’ grass. I would lay 
out the land into fields having this rotation 
in view, and would use all my stable ma- 
nure (composted) upon the beets. I would 
use some phosphatic and nitrogenuos fer- 
tiliz'r with a little ashes,on my corn (Brad- 
ley’s XL phosphate dves well, though it is 
too high) and would seed to clover and or- 
chard-grass in the spring. Thus I should 
have hay, fodder, grain and root-cake for 
my cuws, and could make butter through 
the winter wi:h*@ase and profit. If my land 
was in low condition, I would feed co!to.- 
seed meal to my cows, mixed with wheat, 
bran and the grain from my corn, until I 
had got itall rizht. Then I would feed 
corn-meal and barley of my own raisiog. 
On fields where I grew small grain in place 
of corn, [ wouli seed the grass with the 
grain, still using clover and orchard-grass— 
never timothy. 

In this way, I should expect to keep my 
land improving, have two money crops, 
(beets and the product of my cows,) and 
slowly but surely improve my financial 
condition. I would also raise some beet- 
seed forsale. This isa programme tha‘ 
any farmer can carry out if he will take 
hold with gumption and perseverance; and 
[think [risk nothing in saying that if a 
thousand or two of those in Cumberland 
and Oxford counties will do it, the beet su- 
gar works will prove a suceess and a great 
benefit to the farmers of Maine. Equally I 
thick the hap-hazard plan of planting beets 
for sale to the sugar-makers, will prove a 
failure and be abandoned ina very short 
time. T. H. Hoskins. 

Newport, Vt. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Chapter en Corn. 


Not knowing where my friend S. N. T.. 
resides I wish to return thanks to him 
through the columns of the MAINE FARMER 
for an ear of corn j ist received from him of 
the improved Dutton variety. I think it » 
-plendid sample of what | have been look 
irg for, tue cob not very large and reirly 
even in size one end withthe other. The 
kind is a good size and rich in color, difter- 
ing much from the Comptoncern. I plant- 
ed 18 of an acre last year to the Compton 
corn, and while my corn was growing | 
was astonished at the enormous length ot 
the stalk and the s‘z2 of the same, and was 
well pleased with the growth and the color 
¢f the corn before ripe. But the length of 
time I had to wait for the corn to get ripe 
(which was about one hundred and forty 
days, and the loss sustained on sccount of 
mould while drying, caused me to believe 
there was not much morey in that variety 
for me; but still I am satisfied with the 
vield. It gave me twenty-five peck bush- 
el fulls of ears which was cquivalent to 
twelve bushels of shelled corn; jast ther 
came in another drawback that is the qual- 
itv. Well, I think about No. 3., would 
give it all the credit it deserves on account 
of so many rows on many of the ears, pro- 
ducing so many small kernels and the pale- 
ness of the same. When I bonght my seed 
I had the impression it wasan early variety 
of Early Compton. Well nowlamtot wucb 
of a corn grower, neither do I want to be if 
I have wait one hundred and forty days from 
planting before cutting and then lose a 
large percentage in drying and at last get 
some white, musty meal as a compensation 
for my labor when I can do better. Now l 
am not going to be a prize acre corn grow- 
er this year, buat I am going to plant Mr. 
Taber's ear of corn with the expectation of 
having something in the corn line next fa!) 
that will fully come up to my atticipation 
I have a variety of eight rowed corn which 
we grow around here. (Name arknown to 
me) which will get ripe in one hundred 
days from planting, with a very large ker- 
— rich in color, small cob, even ia siz 
which we think a very good variety. But 
our yields are so small in comparison to 
those West, we don’t seem to be satisfied 
with this, even, but are looking for some- 
thing better. Trusting we will all have 
our many wants supplied I remain yours, 

Alexander. J. H. THISTLBWOOD. 

——>P © 
for the Msine Farmer. 
A Dish of Fruit. 


‘*Comfert me with Apples,” Old Song. 
To an apple fancier, a leisurely stroll] 
among the fruit stores of our large cities is 
an interesting and not unprofitable method 
of investigating the merits of the different 
kinds exposed for sale. It is not in pro- 
vision stores where mere cooking fruit is 
kept, but in the places where choice desert 
apples are found that we must go. Sup 
we take a look into the stores along 
Jongress street. Here are several stores 
with wide display counters in front bearing 
buge piles of splendid oranges, fresh from 
Fiorida, 3 other fine sorts from Eu- 
ropean countries. Malaga grapes delic- 
fously sweet, figs, prunes and clusters of 
bananas, as tempting as ever were seen 
Let us step in and inspect the interier of 
this depot of native and tropical fruits. 


hearty hand greeting —_- tell us any- 
thing we wish to know. 





a su kind, by some persons pre- 
f ee ae kind. 





aroma, are enough to appease the most 
critical of apple critics. $2.50 te $3.00 per 
are now offered for Spys, and the 
dealers in ‘“‘high-toned” fruit will take 
choice selected = of this sort readily 
for even higer prices. Ah! here is our old 
friend, the Black Oxford, externally as 
fresh and glossy after a slight rubbing as it 
was last November; and internally as crisp 
and agreeable as an Early Harvest in Au- 
gust. The “Oxford” is an honest apple, 
good to raise, good to keep, to eat, to sell; 
but isinferior for cooking to some other 
kinds on account of its lack of tartness. 
Acidity in a cooking apple is one of its im- 
portant requisites. 

Now we come to the Russets. Rox- 
bury, American Golden and English Ras- 
sets are here side by side, and as we taste 
and smack and taste again. we invoke 
blessings on the men who “invented” the 
Russets. They area noble class of apples 
all the year round, ard never “‘go back on 
you” with rotten hearts and fiavorless in- 
sipid juices; well, hardly ever. We turn 
about and behold alot of handsome Nod- 
heads. (Jewett’s fine red.) What, Nod- 
heads in May! Downing: says *‘November 
to April” and this apple is, if we mis- 
take not, classed as an autumn apple 
by the wise men of Maine pomological 
fame. ‘How is this friend Cushman? 

Aren’t you sort o’ upsetting our classifi- 
cation by having these Notheads at this 
time of the year?” Why bless you! “gays 
he,”—I know a man up in Fryeburg, or in 
that section, who bas a big lot of splendid 
Nodheads, and he don’t begin to talk 
Nodheads to us any year till about this 
time.” 

Well, this is a stumbling block to us for 
a few minutes, and then we remember that 
last fall, we kept Red Astrachans until 
nearly December, in sound condition, and 
Porters until about Christmas, and we de- 
cide that there is no law against having au- 
tumn apples in winter or even the next 
spring provided the conditions are right 
for keeping them. But I guess we've 
tasted around sufficiently for one trial, and 
rather than the palate should become 
cloyed with the profusion of delicate things, 
I will forbear to further “comfort” or tan- 
talize you now. G. F. 

Portiaud, May 1, 1879. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
How to Make Stone Fence. 

The best way that I have ever found for 
making stone wall, is to dig a trench from 
one to two feet deep acco-ding to the land; 
lay large stone at the bottom, and about 
two feet from the ground, bind it with flat 
stone; then about half way to the top bind 
again. The top will be trom one to two 
feet in width, according to the siz of the 
stones. ‘The wall should be, when finished, 
about six feet high, which will be high 
enough t» stop sheep, horses, or any cattle. 
You can work the nearest to a stone wall, 
of any fence you have. You go through 
the country and you will find most of the 
walls made after this fashion: A tier of 
loose store is laid at the bottom and then 
small ones are put in to make the wall 
aout four feet bigh, and as wide at the top 
as itisat the bottom; so that in a few 
years you will find nothing buta rick of 
stone and bushes. I think one can make e 
smooth farm here as quickly as he can in 
Aroostook coupty, if he manages right. 


When I quit business and went to farming. |- 


I had an old farm all run out, and I owed 
three times as much as it was worth. Since 
then L have paid $200 a year and taxes all 
from the farm. I have made 240 rols of 
cedar fence, each pole worth ten cents, 
and have now over -750 rods to fence 
I don’t know just how much wall I have, 
bat if it was all in one string it would bea 
‘oag one. I have made under ground 
drains and dug into the sides of hills to let 
the water out for my catile. If any one 
sheuld ¢i:pute my statements in regard to 
the $200 paid each year, [I have the nt 
to show him; some of them were 01 twelve 
per cent. My farm, ! think, is now under 
48 good a state of cu tivation as any in the 
State. W. AREY. 

Hamj den. 

oe 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Save all of the Manure. 

Itisacommon remark among farmers if 
we only had wed «f manure we could do 
something. O we save all of the manure 
about the premises, we can, or do we 
let a greater portion run to waste. I often 
read that the liquid voidings of animals are 
worth as much as the solid portion. If we 
let this tun to waste down through the 
stable floor or in some cther direction 
where it is lost, nct only ttisis lost, but 
in its course it washes quite a portion of 
the solid part away, and then if we shovel 
it out under the eaves of the barn the rain 
leaches out a portion of it there, so by the 
time it is put on to the land two-thirds of 
is value is gone, at least it has been so in 
my case; but recently I have made some 
improvements in stables, so that with 
some labor and care, I think | can save 
about three times the manure formerly. | 
believe in making and savirg all we can 
on our premises before lookirg elsewhere 
for it- I write these few thoughts hopiog 
to hear from some one else on the sam 
sut ject, a subject of much interest to me. 
| have taken the FARMER qui a number 
of years and think it the best agricuitura) 
paper I have ever taken. J.T. 

Saco, Apr. 2i. 














For the Maine Farmer. 


Notes and Queries, 


Crows. The crows w-re unusually bold 
and destructivein cur corn fields la: t season. 
How shall we keep them cff this season 
Will those who have tried tarring the see], 
give their experience through the FARMER 
A successful corn grower once told me that 
he used about one spoonful of tar to two 
quarts of corn, dissolving the tar in water 
enough to make it liquid, then atir it 
through the corn and roll in plaster 
enough to dry it. It is then ready for 
planting or can be kept a week if necessary ; 
the crows willtry a few hills but find it 
not suited to their taste. T. 

WHEEL WantTev. I would like to 
make an irquiry through your paper if 
there is any one in Lincoln cofinty, that 
bas a broken down double Sprague mower, 
as | have one with near wheel broken. 


Boothbay. James T. BEATH. 


Goop Car. Mr. P. M. Smtth of 
Londonary, Nova Scotia, bas a cow which 
dropped a calf a few days ago which 
weighed one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds when dropped. The cow is our 
common breed; the sire a graded Short- 
horn. Com. 

Name CLAmeEpD. I claim the name of 
Prince Bismark, for my bay stallion with 
black poirts, star in the face, hind feet 
white, weighs near 1100 Ibs. ; stands 15 1-2 
hands high, foaled 1874 got ny Sataher 
Knox, he by Hows’ Bismark, a bay 
mare supposed of the Eaton stock. 

Isaac Farr. 

THE SEASON. Last yéar at this date the 
green grass in the open fields was seen to 
wave in this vicinity. This morning a fu- 
rious snow storm, wind north east, is raging. 
6 inches snow, more or less, having fallen. 

Danvers Mass. Apr. 19. J. E.8. 

Wueat Query. Editor of the Maine 
FaRMER. in your issue of March 29, your 

J. J., West Brooksville, 


new wheat that has taken its place which 
is much better. He says some eight P my 
ago anold was visiting in Boston ° 
and while her grandson returned 





some positive assurance that this wheat 
was premium wheat, and it came from IIli- 
nois, eight years ago. I will find out 
more of this wheat through the Secretary 
of our State Fair. My brother in Orland 
sent me a sample of this wheat and I have 
showed it to many of our farmers, but 
none of them can give it a name. 

Macomb Ill. W. O. BLAISDELL. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. An 
abstract of the Meteorological Observ- 
ations taken at the State College of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts, for the month 
of April, 1879. 

Lat. 44° 54°2" N. ‘Lon. 68° 40° 11” W. 

Altitude above the sea, 134 feet. 
Mean temperature, 


mum * 64.2 
Minimum “ 13 6 
Mean of warmest day, (29th, ) 51.1 
Mean of coldest day, (4th,) 20.8 
Mean per centage of cloudiness, -50 


Am’t rain or melted snow in gauge, 3.51 in. 
Am’t of snow, 16.50 ** 
Direction and force of winds:—N. W. & 
W. .47; S. W. &8., .22; 8S. E. & E., .02; 
N. E. &N., .29. 


Mean height of barometer in inches, 29.712 
Maximum “ “ 30.149 
Minimum ‘* 6 28.681 


Mean force of vapor sufficient to sus- 
tain acolumn of mercury in height, .145in. 
Mean humidity of the atmosphere, .61°‘ 


WHEAT CROP IN BELGRADE. Agreeably 
to promise, I will send you afew reports of 
the whe:t crops raised in this town the 
past year in addition to those already sent 
published in the FarmxrR some time since. 
Samuel Whitehouse raised 50 bushels; J 
S. Minot, 22 bushels; W. B. Dunlap, 26 
bushels; Albion Rockwood, 20 bushels; 
William F. Eldred, 26 bushele; Mrs. 
Adelia Alexander, 36 bushels; .R. Glea- 
son, 19 bushels; Orrison Ellis, 20 bushels. 
[ have not been able to get all the reports 
but such as I have give I unto you. There 
has probably been raised in this town the 
past year some 1500 bushels of wheat. 
Che largest crop I think was raised by G. 
W. Robinson about 109 bushels. There 
will be more wheat sown in this town this 
spring, than in any year for the past ten 
years. The farmers seem to be determ- 
ined to try to raise their bread the coming 
year. This should be done if it be possi- 
ble. A. E Faueur. 
North Belgrade. 


—— 


Pnric_uirs Irems. Ose week ago the 
look was for a cold backward epring, but 
during last week the weather changed to a 
small rain and cleared off warm; the ice 
went quietly out of the river; the water all 
the while very low for the season; fields 
nearly bare with but little frost in the 
ground; some plowiog has been down and 
planting commenced in gardens; wheat 
and peas are being sowed; as far as I can 
jadge, grass not much winter killed and 
with seasonable rains we may look for a 
good crop of hay. Fruit trees are Jooking 
finely. Last Saturday the stocktolders of 
the 8S. R. Road, voted to raise the capital 
stock of the company to $100,000. About 
#80000 have already been raised; the 
road when completed will be in advance of 
any railway ever built in Maine, as there 
will be no mortgage nor preferred stock. 

Phillips Apr. 28. 8. Dit. 


THE Best FERTILIZER FOR SUGAR 
BreEts. | consider Bradley’s XL Super- 
Phosphate the best Fertilizer known for 
raising sugar beets. I used it last year, 
and raised atthe rate of thirty tons per 
acre on broke-np ground. 

Farmington Me. Arp. 4, 1879. 

Sam’i G. CRalG. 





Can you or sny of your subscribers tell 
me what to give wy cows that eat straw 
from the horse stable; they crave the filth- 
iest of it, and have to be driven from it to 
drink. They are so eager t eat it they 
will noteat good hay escugh to keep a 
calfin good order. They are gaunt and 
; oor and give but little milk. I have given 
‘bem bone meal, ,ulverized chalk, salt. 
ashes avd saltpetre, hemlock brouse to 
nibble, but to no purpose and | should like 
to know a remedy before | lose them. | 
have plenty of good hay inthe barn which 
I should like to see them eat. 


Richmond, Me. OLv SUBSCRIBER. 


WraTHER ITeMs, &c. Spring  back- 
ward, snow in sight incvery direction; no 
signs of the a'wive; hay plenty, stock very 
low; cows outrageously low; roads very 
bad; farm help from tent» twelve dollars 
per month, in some cases fourteen is paid. 
Quite a number of farmers in this town are 
going to try a small riececf beets for the 
M. B.S. F.; hope they will succed but | 
think they wil derive the most benefit by 
getting in the way of raising beets to feed 
onthe farm, for I think good beets are 
worth more than the price paid by the 
company to feed to stock. To realize the 
most from beets, feed in late wiiter and 
spring. Simon. 

South Warren Apr. 21. 





PasTuRES. The question Is asked, what 
can be done with our old worn out pastures 
which are growing poorer every year for want 
ofa good ardcl e ip top dressirg. Read whet 
agricultural writers in England say of the 
Cheshire pastures by the usecf ground bone 
asatop dressing, their old pastures have 
increased in feeding stock from 30 to 50 per 
cent. Quite a number of farmers in Cum- 
berland county tried it last year, by my ad- 
vice, on a small scale with satisfactory re- 
sults,and will use larger quantities this year. 
You pot only give your pastures a fresh 
start, but it is a dressing that +ill last quite 
a number of years, besides the properties 
ef the bone enters the grass, thus giving 
the cattle in the natural way, what they 
very much need. and saves giving them 
bone meal in their feed. What can be done 
in Cheshire can be done in Maine, as our 
soil for pastures is second to none in the 
world ; 500 to 1000 lbs per acre would be a 
good anicheap dressing, a® it would last 
fora number of years. Sow the bone 
broadcast as the young grass starts in the 
spring. As to hen manure farmers here 
have used it with good success by compost 
ing with ground bone, ashes or lime, cover 
with loam or muck 2o0r3 weeks, until it 
heats, then work it over and mix it well, 
with loam or muck to reduce to the proper 
strength and apply in the hille; it is one of 
our best fertiliz rs. Cc. W. B. 


TREE PROTECTION. In reply to your 
correspondert **L. C.,” askiag for Iinfor- 
mation regarding the ‘:Sinclair’s Natural 
Tree Protector.” I know it to be a per- 
fect protection against the canker worm, as 
they will not touch the trees treated with 
this compound. I have not mt with much 
benefit fiom the use of either ink or tar on 
my trees. I believe it is too late to use the 
“Protector” the present year. as it circu- 
lates through the sip. Mr. W. M. Uptan 
of Stoughton and &. B. Lawrence of Lin- 
den, gives testimony similar t> that here- 
in given. Ep) G. CuILp. 

Boston, Mass. 

Musc.ie Beps. Who owns the beds of 
muds? Are they common property or do 
they belong tothe men w land they 
join? What I want to know is, iff own a 
tract of land bordering on the river do | 
own the beds of muscle mud, if there is 


George River, thence, north so many rods 
by said river to stake and stones. If the 


ARMER or some of its cameepentente 
would answer the above, it would be ap- 


> preciated by nota fiw. E 8. BUCKLIN. 


South Warren, Apr. 3. 








Woman’s Department. 


For the Woman’s Department. 
Seasonable Thoughts. 


Iam indebted to the Woman’s Column 
for many practical sug; sand feel my- 
self duty bound to add my mite in return 
for the good received. I am aware that I 
do not possess the ready pen of Nina, Cleo 
or Clarissa Potter, but must I remain forev- 
er silent in consequence? I haye not the 
trials of Joel’s better half, possibly from 
the fact that it is my good fortune to live in 
a large, old-fashioned house, therefore it is 
unnecessary for the egg basket and best 
bonnet to bein close proximity; but I do 
wonder if any of the sisters know of the 
care which maple syrup brings. Its sweet- 
ness is enjoyable but ob, the stickiness! 
Aprons and dresses, pants and jackets, door 
knobs and Jatches, chairs and tables, ladles 
and dippers all have the same stickiness. [ 
think I hear you say, ‘No need of that;” 
perhaps not, but [am the mother of sever- 
al children, and the mistress of a household 
where no hired girl is kept, and each spring 
there are from one to two hundred lons 
of the rich amber luxury to be clarified and 
strained, and all other needful work to be 
done inthe meantime. The labor is tire- 
some but the assurance that our sugar buck- 
et and molasses can will not have to be fill- 
ed up from the store, nor our pockets emp- 
tied in paying for the same, is comforting. 
Now comes the house cleaning in farmers’ 
homes. What an amount of work our poor 
hands must do; but all this wearisome toil 
of stair climbing, paper banging and carpet 
tacking is necessary if we would have our 
homes pleasant and attractive. 

In the FARMER of Feb. 8 some one writes 
of the “Blessing of Suffering.” I too have 
passed through guffering and affi'ction 
which were alleviated by the tender loving 
ministrations of husband, children and 
friends. Each one was tifugbtful for 
**mamma.”’ and hourly sometbing of inter- 
est was brought te my bedside to cheer and 
c mfort, and now that the seemingly trou- 
blous dream is passed. there is left the prec- 
ious memory of gentle words spoken and 
kind deeds performed, that will remain for- 
ever. Then my house plants were a de- 
light, my graceful fuchsia, pure and fra- 
grant. callas, bright oxalie and trailing 
othonna never tried my eyes or gave me 
any feeling of unrest. Soon the making of 
flower gardens will claim our attention. I 
wish that every reader might bave some lit- 
tle plot that they could call their own, filled 
with bright annuals, and note the joy they 
briag to the little ones as they gaze upon 
the many colors and shades of petunias and 
Drummond phlox, filling their hearts with 
love to whom they better learn to 
know through these beautiful creations. 

> CHRISTINE. 
aii aiaitin ie 
For the Woman's Department, 
Exit Joel. 


When I penned the article in the FARMER 
of March 15 my wiser and better half warn- 
ed me that the sisters would come down on 
me. So / thought when I read Nina's ‘‘de- 
fence” number. Now, friend Nina, I 
thought the sisters needed a little stirring 
up to make them write. But, seriously, I 
have met with farmers’ wives and daugbters 
who knew little or nothing about matters 
out of the house. And | am confident they 
are not as rare as you would have us think. 
Our Great Pattern said, *‘They that be 
whole need not a pbyeician.” We know 
that the first step towards reform Is to see 
the need of it. If there isro need of re- 
form in your region there is in those faml- 
lies such as I described in my last. “Do 
you think a good sensible country girl cares 
if she is called a tomboy?” I certainly do 
think so. How often 1 have heard mothers 
remark that such or sucha girl isa real 
tomboy. These remarks are not intended 
for complimen's. What is recded is a pub- 
lic rentiment that considers a woman tu be 
no less a lady because s)e can harness a 
horse, fodder the cows, and do any « ther of 
the many “chores” about a farm that is 
needful. 

No, indeed. Nina, itis not for want of 
examples of these same accomplished la- 
dies that I write as asi do. I have seen 
and been acquainted with both sides. My 
wife and daughter do not hesitate to catch 
the horse in the pasture barnees it, and 
drive, too. Or fodder the live stock st the 
barn. That is, when there is any occasion 
for it. Now, friend Nina, just remember 
that the FARMER circuletes all over our 
State, and no one need feel offended if the 
cost does not fit him or ber, but let those 
who are net fitted pass the coat to others 
whom it will fit. With good wishes for the 
success of your colump, I subscribe my 
name which is not Joe), but » a 

——P ee 
For the Woman's Department. 
Sister Mi’s Testimony. 








I am glad that Joel wrote that article tor 
our column. I think be is a handy sensible 
man; bope he has alerge family of boys, 
and will have them learn erough sbout 
house work to make them desirable hus- 
bands. Now I believe there are lots of 
women who bave nice handy husbands, who 
are alvays ready to help about the work 
when they are in the house. If they come 
in to dinner and it is not quite ready. instead 
of sitting down in the way, they will lift the 
kettle from the stove, or set the chairs to 
the table, and without being asked to do it, 
either. I have seen such men but they do 
not live at our house. I think that women 
who have always had helpful men folks do 
not appreciate them, and so we seldom bear 
from that side. It is so much easier to find 
fault with eareless babits than to praise 
helpful ways. If women spent more 
time in the barn, and with men at ther 
work, [think they would be lees ignorant 
about men’s work. Most the women I know 
could frei the pigs or cattle if necessary ; 
ean do thet myself very well, or even milk 
a little if need be, but cannot harness a 
horse although I have always lived on a 
farm where two or three horees are kept. 
Guess Iam not quite as ignorant as the 
woman Joel told ut about. I never bap- 
pened to hear of thet women, but think she 
must have been a little excited, like the 
man who, when his neighbor's house was 
burping, and the goods were being remov- 
ed, was seen runving about with an egg in 
his hand. looking for his neighbor's wife, 
at last he found her and said, *‘What shall I 
do with this egg?” That man was too much 
excited to put the egg down ; but I am often 
reminded of the anecdote when I hear the 
men call,and on going to see what they 
want, find them standing with a frozen egg 
or some trifling thing waiting to be told 
where to put it 

I have missed Clariesa’s letters very 
much. He article on mending for bired 
help interested me as I am troubled for 
patches and hardly know what my duty is. 
Will Nina please tell me how she manages 
to get so many blossoms on ber calla? 
Valley Brook. Sister Mi. 

ED +? oe 
For the Woman's Depariment, 
Notes from Aunt Patty. 


As I am a reader of the Woman's Depart- 
ment I thought I would add my mite. I 
want to tell Joel that there are some igno- 
rant men as well as women in the world. I 
know of a man that went to harness a horse 
and got the breeching on for the breast- 


as he would have out until this day if 
some one hadn't come along him; so you 
see there is no one too old to learn. This is 
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Poetry. 
The Conscience aud F Future Judgment. 


1 et otene Wi wy sea 
Ina wi ume * 
Ls talked of my form 


In land where years increased, 
And I felt! —_ ay to answer 
The question it pu mea 
And to face the answer and question 
Throughout an 


The gnosts of forgotten actions 

Came floating before my sight, 

And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with terrible 

And the vieion of ail ay life 


as 
Alone ba my co sitting 





ik t future wes presont 

And the present would n A 

For it wasbat the thought of my past 
Grown into 


eternity. 
Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
way. 


Int 
Tnat I may not cry in the fu 
And no one come to save. 
AM uich ron hay c . before, 
Which I oug’ ve kn 
And oa Saws I learnt it dreaming, 
Ih to forget no wore. 
Bol oh alone with my conscience 
In the land whrre the mn 
And! to remember the future 
In the land where time will cease, 
And I know of tne tuture judgment, 
How dreadiul soe’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be Judgment enough for me. 


Our Story Teller. 


The Lady in the Blue Hat, 
The Marquis de V. bas an income of 200, 














000 francsa year. Hence the sun does; gan 


not rise in his apartments until 11. His val- 
et superintends the brushing of his mas- 
ter’s clothes with one eye, and reads the 
morning paper with the other. The bell 
of the outer door rings, and the valet, afcer 
the bell has rung two or three times, and 
he has heard the voice of one of his mas- 
ter’e intimate friends outside, finally con- 
sents to go and open it. 

“I bave been making a racket here for 
‘twenty minutes,” said the visitor, Paul de 
L., bounding into the room. 

‘*Monsieur did weli to knock,” said Celes- 
tin, the valet, following him with a slow, 
dignified step. ‘‘He might have rung till 
the day of judgment, for my servant was 
brushing my master’s clothes, and I was 
reading my morning paper. It is remarka- 
bly bright and interesting this morning.” 

Paul explains to the valet that he has 
come to persuade his master to commit 
matrimony, but finds in Celestin a foe to 
his project. For Celestin is afraid that a 
lady at the head of the house will either 
dismiss him or give him something to do. 
So Paul asks to be be shown to the apart- 
‘ment of his friend. 

The valet knocks directly at the door of 
his master’s bedroom. 

**Who’s there?” 

‘J, monsieur,” said the valet. ‘I have 
come to announce the arrival of Monsier 
Paul.” 

‘Paul! Let him comein. Paul! he cried 
in a louder tone. ‘what are you putting on 
all that style with me for?” 

“IT have come to talk about matrimony,” 
said Paul, entering. 

“Matrimony! thunder!” cried Mederic, 
bouncing out of bed. ‘You go and order 
breakfast,” he cried to the valet; “Il 
need all the strength [can muster; as for 

ou, Paul, don’t lispa word of your out- 

andish idea until we are fairly seated at 
table.” 

“This looks bad,” said the Viscount to 

1 


“That’s all right,” said Celestin, the 
valet, casting a triumphant glance at Paul 
During breakfast Paul fairly — him- 
self in cracking uP marriage. e proved 
conclusively that it stood in the first rank 
of civil. contracts, and was altogether the 
most admirable of the sacraments of the 
church. As he listened to himself he be- 
come infatuated with bis eloquence; in fact, 
he soared at times to almost arguments 
with considerable ingenuity. After an hour 
or two of this sort of thing Paul exclaimed, 
‘*Let’s get down to business. We ought to 
have begun with it. I have a cousin who 
isa widow. She has such blind confidence 
in me that she is willing to accept any one 
I'll pick out as a new husband for her. 

**I don’t want her.” 

‘*She’s a pearl.” 

‘Not any for me, thank you.” 

*She’s an angel.” 

“All the same to me.” 

“‘She’s young and pretty.” 

‘*What of it?” 

“She's rich and well educated.” 

‘*That’s none of my business.” 

“Sunday she will attend morning mass 
at St. Roch. She'll be at the right of the 

ulpit, and she'll wear a white hat with 
lue trimmings. Go and see her. 

“Not I.” 

“If she don’t fix you at the very first 
glance Ill never say another word.” 

“You've already said too much.” 

“I won’t stir until you promise to go 
there.” 

“Well—I’ll go—but what good will that 
do you?” 

“You'll be charmed.” 

“I'd like to bet on it.” 

“I'd be betting on a certainty.” 

‘*What’s this treasure’s name?” 

“Pll tell you when you've seen her—that 
is, if the first sight does the business for 
you. 

Mederic was at the church door at the 
time appointed, looked in. and saw nobody 
answering the deseription. But, as he 
turned away, he met in the church porch a 
charming woman whose hat seemed to him 
te be blue with white trimmings, or was it 
not rather white with blue trimmings? He 
saw blue gauze, white satin, blue tulle, and 
white silk capriciously tangled to er— 
was thisa blue hat? One needed to be 
more thana man to decide the question. 
a lady took a seat at the left of the pul- 
pit. 

“That settles it,” said Mederic. ‘Paul is 
right. She is very good-looking. I'd like 
to know her name and where she lives.” 

“It seems as ifthat gentleman were fol- 
lowing me,” said the lady in the blue hat, 
as she entered a moderately pretentious 
house on Algiers street afcer the service. 

Mederic learned from the 8 wife 
that the blue-hatted woman been a 
widow three years, that her name was Ara- 
belia P———de B , that she had lodgings 
on the fourth flight above the basement, 
which, it must be admitted, was hard to 
distinguish from the fifth story. Almost 
before he knew it, he was ringing the bell 
of her apartments and bad been admitted. 
As he waited he began to cast about for 
some pretext for calling on her. He decid- 
ed not to mention Paul’s name until forced 
to do so. At that moment the door opened. 

**Madame Arabella!” stammered Meder- 
ic, a. 

“T am she,” replied the lady, who seem- 
ed even prettier without the blue hat. 

After a prolonged sillence Mederic be- 


an: 

“I have—come—I have—” 

“O, [ understand,” exclaimed Madame 
Arabella vivaciously; ‘‘you are the pro- 
fessor of German, and you have come 
on the recommen of my friend, 
Madame Delattre. I beg pardon for not 
wovias, aided you in introducing yourself. 

hat hour can devote to my daugh- 
ter’s instruction?” 

‘Any hour you like,” he replied, bent on 
keeping up the romantic adventure even to 


in German, of which | the 


lessons 
he didn’t know a single word. 
‘Are you free from 9 to 10?” 
“Tam at liberty at all times—I would 
say, my pupils have dy gone for the 


summer into the " b 
like a fool. 
uch 


Del 
I think, $10 for fifteen lessons. 
you twice that for 


ow 
Arrived at home the Marquis 
a note to his friend, Paul, telling 
fs eng anetber waed or te the lady in 
blue without his permission. 









Ale 
ATU 


peas ying es he 
“Your kindness obo overwhelms me, | with 


she did everything, with charming grace. 
At the second lesson be discovered that 
she had an arm whiter than snow, and a 
neck delicate ised on her breast and 
shoulders, and she came and went in his 
presence as if he wererota man. He was 
irtoxicated with pleasure, in spite of a 
cloud which obscured his sky because she 
so steadily mistook him for a teacher of 


At the ap hour for the third les- 


son his 1 had not returned from her 
bath. The “professor” was requested to 
walt. The in the bine hat was sing- 


ing in the ng eee and he discov- 
ered = she had voice of 

of Frezzolini. Pretty soon the little girl 
came in, the lesson in German and 
the — Mederic was already 
fond is little pupil, but just then he 
could have sent her away to Peru, or even 
to China. His bad humor melted like snow 
before the sun the moment her mother en- 
tered the room. 

At the fourth lesson the Marguis discov- 
ered that Mme. Arabella was well acquaint- 
ed with matters which women are not in 
the habit of bothering their heads with 
That Charles X was not the son of Charles 
IX. The next lesson proved to bim that 
she had a fair tincture of geography in her 
education. At least she knew where the 
handsome crystal dishes that litter up the 
cupboards are made—that the manufactur- 
ing corporations at Lyons sell the hand- 
some silk dresses. and the ‘*ladia Company” 
beautiful laces. He discovered subsequent- 
ly that she had the most delicate tact, for 
she asked him if he would not like a part 
of his pay in advance, since his pupils were 
all in the country. 

“I have the money now,” she hastened to 
add, as he forgot himself and stared at her 
like a lout, *‘and it will be more convenient 
for me to give 50 frances now than 100 at 
the end of the month.”’ 

He also perceived with great pleasure 
thet she a taste for his conversation. 
futher daeine with her. ‘poiding his: ithe 

b ng his- little 
“pupil” on hiskne. She even knew that 
there was such a thing as the Reyuex de 
Deu Mondes in existence. She had ele- 
t tastes in jewels; she loved the pic- 
tures of the best masters, had a passionate 
enthusiasm for whatever was good, noble 
and beautiful. All these discoveries over- 
whelmed him with pleasure, because he 
had the means of gratifying her most un- 
bounded dreams. 

He had reached the eigth lesson of his 
course; he was in the full tide of his suc- 
cessful effort to teach his pupil the Fiem- 
ish dialect, when the housemaid handed 
her mistress a note which informed her 
that her friend had secured a German 
teacher for her.”’ 

‘My slow-going friend,” said the lady, 
laughing, ‘I am going to reply that luckily 
you didn’t wait for her tardy letter of intro. 


duction.” 

“I have something to tell you, Madame,” 
feebly articulated Mederic, who very well 
comprehended that he must hurry up the 
denouement if he did not wish his comedy 
to be changed to melodrama. The genuine 
professor was liable to enter at any mo- 
ment. 

**Good heavens! my dear sir, what is the 
matter? Are you going to faint away?’’ 
cried Mme. Arabella. 

**Madame, I have a confession to make.”’ 

**A confession? To me?” 

‘‘Madame, I love you.” 

Then Mederic talked to her for an hour 
by the watch. He executed a thousand 
variations upon the same theme—‘“'I love 
you.” And what is surprising, his declara- 
tion was not idiotic, in spice of his loving 
sincerity. The lady was naturally disturb- 
ed, but she was too much of a Parisian 
woman to show her emotion. 

“If I loved you, sir,” she said, raising 
her beautiful eyes to his, ‘‘what would be- 
come of us. [ am not good at constructing 
high-sounding phrases. I will only repeat 
what probably you know now. I was an 
orphan when I married. I had a great 
name and a small dowry; and my hus- 
band was very little richer thanI. I en- 
dured our moderate circumstances without 
complaining, but he guessed the trouble, 
and undertook to increase our means by 
speculations, which ended disastrously, so 
that when he died he owed 100,000 francs. 
I did no; hesitate a second to give up my 
small fortune in order to bequeath to my 
daughter an anblemished name. A rich re- 
lation settled an income on me on condi- 
tion of my never marrying again. Tell me, 
sir, can I deprive this little daughter of 
those luxuries which are necessities to so 
delicate a child? I said, and I repeat, what 
would become of us, if I loved you, since 
you are dependent on teaching German for 
your living?” 

“Itis in that, Madame, that my crime 
looms up in gigantic proportions. I do 
not know a word of German.” 

“You have not even that resource?” 

“No,” said Mederic smiling, ‘‘but [ have 
anincome of 200,000 frances, which, per- 
haps, will partly make up for it.” 

Then he confessed everything—his name, 
his visit to the church and his talk with his 
friend. 

“Doubtless,” she said gayly. ‘it is one 
of my banker’s friends, who persists in 
thinking I have done a fine thing, as the 
world goes. We liveinatime sv morally 
disturbed that they who do their plain duty 
are regarded as heroes.” 

Mederic went home intoxicated with joy; 
yet the lady had by no means said “‘yes.”’ 
Still less had she said ‘‘no.” 

The Marquis found his friend Paul at his 
house. 

‘*My dear Mederic,” said Paul, *‘I have a 
confession to make. When I came here 
three weeks ago, I swear by my hoary- 
headed ancestors that I had the most disin- 
terested desire t> see you married. I hada 
peari in my hand that I would have given 
you on the spot! but it is well to distrust 
your first thought, because that is only 
good—it is second thoughts which are 
best. When I found myself alone, I still 
ssid. ‘Yes, Mederic shall be happy. I 
haven’t a better friend in the world.’ But 
as I was walking along I began to reflect: 
‘Yes, I have a better friend now than Med- 
eric—that friend is myself.’ I returned to 
the beautiful widow’s and begged her not 
to go to the church of Saint Roch, or if she 
couldn’t possibly stay away at least not to 
wear the pretty hat she wanted to wear the 
first time for luck. She laughed, she 
blushed, she laughed again. Then I must- 
ered up my courage. I said to her, ‘I love 

ou, my cousin.’ And so my dear Mederic, 

have come to invite you to the wedding. 
But, now, take my hand, for I have betray- 
ed friendship. One word, however, I have 
come and come again several times in 
hopes of meeting you. I believed you had 
closed your doors on me, and I felt like 
taking offense, but finally contented myself 
with writing to you.” 

“f did not get your letter.” 

“I thought you were furious at not 
m the lady in the blue hat.” 

“I di — her, -— = . 
purpose am en, to her and now 
ask you to my welling. Oaly it was a 
white and blue hat.” 

“f don’t understand it,” cried the two 
friends in chorus. as if they had been actors 
at the Opera Comique. 

“I want to own up,” muttered the valet, 
failing on his knees before his master. 
‘There is only one culprit here, and that’s 
me! First, I told Monsieur the Marquis 
that Mousier the Viscount was out of town; 
second, [ closed the door on Mousieur the 
Viscount. I suppressed the letters of both 
gentlemen. To be brief, I acted like a ras- 
cal, and what is harder to admit, like a fool. 
I wantei to prevent my master from mar- 
- fs I was ass enough to put him in 

way of it. If it hadn’t been for my 
folly you two gentlemen would have met 
the next day after the fatal Sunday. You’d 
laughed a little about it at the club. Mon- 
sieur the Marvuis would have retired from 


makes these things successful. 
‘*Well,” responded Mederic, “if my wife 
doesn’t take a dislike to him, I'll keep 


him. 
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Wit, Humor and Pleasantries. 


—The women smoke in Spain, and of 
course widow’s *‘weeds”’ are quite common. 
—The theatrical manager never 
forget that he is known by the company he 
keeps. 4 
are born to be contrary. 
and they falfill their mission with religious 
Zz . 
—China mercharts never have to invite 
British sea-captains to dine, as they always 
come after tea. 
—Even the most religioas man, who 
would scorn to worship an idol, takes a pe- 


} cullar delight in beiog worshipped &s an 


idol himself. 

—“Good day, Moses! How “you vas 
shanged! Vouldn’t never bafe know’'d 
you!” *But my name is not Moses, sir.” 
What! your name shapged tov?” 

—'*My dear,” said a grocer, ‘'we have all 
been converted and can’t sell milk on Sun- 
day, but if you happen to want a little just 
come in by the back gate, please.”’ 

—*Isn’t my photograph excellent?” said 
a young wife to her husband. ‘Well, m 
dear,” replied he, ‘there's a little teo mu 
a about the mouth for it to be natur- 

»” 


—Archie—‘‘See, old man, how I am 
hunted after; all these are invitations.’ 
Friend—**Good gracious. all invitations? 
Invitat’ons to what'” Archie—‘*To call and 
settle accounts.” 

—He was kneeling at her feet and saying, 
‘““My precious sweet, life lingers to me as 
petunia, streaked with glorious golden 
frettings of a soul which knoweth no love 
so”——''Oh, Henry!” said she, ‘that’s the 
correct card.” , 

—A far-seeing managing editor says: 
‘Young men sending spring poetry to this 
office will please enclose mames and ad- 
dresses ; not for publication, but as an evi- 
dence of their insanity in case they are ar- 
restei for murder.” 

—A pretty girl ‘-out West” told her beau 
that she was a mind-reader. “You don’t 
say so!” he exclaimed. ‘Can you read 
what’s in my mind?’ “Yes,” said she; 
“you have it in your mind to ask me to be 
your wife. but genre a justa little scared 
at the idea.” Their wedding-cards are out. 

—A young gentleman beiag presed very 
hard in company to sing, even after he had 
solemnly assured them that he couid not, 
observed testily that they were wanting to 
make butt of him. ‘:No, my dear sir,” said 
George Coleman, the younger who was 
present, ‘we only want to get a stave ont 
of you’, 

—A short time ago a little boy went with 
his father to see a colt. He patted the 
colt’s head and made quite a fuss over it, 
until the stableman toid him to be careful 
that the colt did not turn reund and kick 
him. When the little chap went home his 
mother asked him what he thought of the 
colt. ‘I like him pretty well,” was the re- 

ly. ‘*He’s real tame in front, but he’s 
awful wild behind.” 

—Now, children,” said a Sunday-school 
superintendant, who had been talking to 
his scholars about good people and bad 
people, *‘when I’m walking in the street I 
speak to some persons I meet, and I don’t 
speak to others, and what’s the reason?” 
He expected the the reply would be, ‘‘Be- 
cause some are good, and others are bad;” 
but to his discomfiture the general shout 
was, *‘Because some are rich and others 
are poor.” 

—Two darkies were vaunting their cour- 
age, ‘‘Isn’t ‘feared nothin’, I isn’t said 
one. ‘Den, Sam, I reckon you isn’t feared 
to loan me adollar?” ‘No, Julus, I isn’t 
feared to loan you dollah, but [ does hate 
to part wid on ole fren’ forebber.”’ 

—Scene at a wedding breakfast—com- 
pany all seated obout the table. A pause 
in the general conversation. Happy bus- 
band to his wife’s little sister at the other 
end of the room: ‘Well, Julie, you have 
a new brother now.” Julie.—*Yes; but 
mother said to papa the other day that she 
was afraid you would never amount to 
much, but it seemed to be Sarah’s last 
chance.” 

—The ‘‘Forty Thieves.”—A Yankee who 
had never paid more than twenty-tive cents 
to see an exhibition, went to a New-York 
theatre one night to see the ‘Forty 
Thieves.” The ticket-seller charged him 
seventy-five centsfur a ticket. Passing 
the pastboard back, he quietly remarked: 
“Keep it, mister; | don’t want to see the 
other thirty-nine,” and out he marched. 

—Nervous little Bob R. was nearly 
frightened into fits one day when bungling 
old Parson Pew, in bis bard, unsmiling 
way, with a voice like thunder, asked him 
suddenly- ‘Who made the world in six 
days and rested the seventh?” ~-I did!” 
screamed the child, bursting into tears; 
**but—I’ll—never—do so—any more!” 


—When bed-time comes, and curtains fall, 
And round I go the doors to lock, 

Ere lamps go out my wife doth call, 
“Remember, dear. to wind the clock.” 


When boots are off, and for the day 
All irksome cares seem put to rout, 

I hear wite’s voice from dreamland say, 
‘Be sure you put the kitten out.” 


When stretched between the sheets I lie, 
Aud sary lids have ceased to wink, 
From trundle bed there comes a cry, 
“I wantadwink! I want a dwink!” 


— — © on 


Motley’s Boyhood. 





John Lothrop Motiey was born in Dor- 
chester, Mass.,on April 15th,1814 His 
biographer tells us that the historian’s life 
was saved a bundred years before he was 
born. One of bis maternal ancestors, a 
child livirg in Haverhill, Mass., was hid- 
den by a house-maid under a wash-tub in 
the cellar of her father’s house, when it was 
assailed by Indians in 1708. The savages 
missed their prey by this comical contri- 
vance, and Motley thus became a possible 
human being a hundred and six years be- 
fore he entered life. His father was a pros- 
nee Boston merchant who had Irish 

lood in his veins, and his mother was a 
daughter of that race of Lothrop which has 
given so many excellent Prctestant clergy- 
men to New England churches. Thomas 
Motley, the father. is still remembered in 
Boston as one of the finest of that old school 
of commercial men who were prominent in 
society as well as in commerce, and in 
whom the sagacity of the merchant was 
combined with the manners and the senti- 
ments of the accomplished and genial gen- 
tleman. The mother, by the testimony of 
all who knew her, was remarkable for her 
somewhat regal beauty, for ‘‘the charm of 
her serene and noble presence,” and for the 
admirable way in which she performed all 
the duties of a matron. The son was one 
of those pre-eminently handsome boys who 
as the world goes, seem doomed to be ruin- 
ed because fortune has saved them from la- 
boring for a living, and nature has been 
prodigal in lavishing upon them physical 
beauty. When Moiley had grown to man’s 
estate, Lady Byroa declared that he more 
resembled her husband than any person 
she had ever met; but Wendell Puillips, 
his playmate and classmate, objects to this 
opinion on the ground that Motley was 
handsomer than Byron. And here it may 
be well to state that Mr. Phillips, though 
the greatest iconoclast of institutions and 
reputations that modern New Eagland has 
ever seen, has always been exceedingly ten- 
der to Motley, though Motley must have of- 
ten offznded him by the course he took in 
pee affairs. It may also be said that 

otley never said a harsh word of Phillips. 
The affection between them was so close 
that though they took widely divergent 
roads, which led eventually, however, to 
the same goal, each instinctively recognized 
the integrity of the other, while they seem- 
ed diametrically opposed in methods as well 
asaims. There can be no stronger evi- 
dence than this of Motley’s strong hold on 
the hearts of all his classmates during the 
“ups and downs” of his subsequent career. 

The beautiful boy was saved from being 
spoiled by a combination in his nature of 
an immense intellectual ambition with a cor- 
responding self-distrust. To the end of his 
life he was consumed with a desire to per- 
form great things, and to the end of his iife 
he was painfully sensible that he had not 
come up to his lofty ideal. Like many oth- 
er ig men of us, he was desultory 
in studies, and in school and college 
never reached the standard of “the good 
boy” or the diligent student. His intellect 
developed by a process of intellectual irri- 
tation. A outae swiftness of mind, catch- 
fog quickly at the spirit of what he studied, 


but — the orderly technicalities 
which denote rogress of a student in 


class, his course through 
school and college. All his schoolmates 
and classmates bad immense confidence i 








Young Folks’ Column. 
The Langarge of B'rds. 


A thousand and twenty singing biris 
& Malin- 


vibe happy i Malin-song, 
i nowa words 
s at to Swiss | Cap red 


Yet, shutting our eyes, we never would know 
11 the woods of this far-away land 

Were other than ours, whi e musical 20 
Ww h a rapturous singing Land. 


We'd never imagine a foreign tongue 
Is such clear, sweet notes; 

But rather ve eure that the strains are sung 
By our own little songeter's throats. 


You wouldn't suspect that the mesdow-lark, 
\ ith bis wings to the heavens ret, 

Would only give heed to your voice, and hark 
If you cailed him an alouette. 

That the rossignol’s song in the Switzer’s vale, 

mu ita aoeey pare and tree, ighti . 
ould faint in speech of Di ngale; 

You wouldn't believe it Sait be! . 


Nor would it, my darling. You’re right! you're right! 
One language the t irds have—oune; 

They uee it by day, and thev vse it b7 night, 
They use it in shadow and tun. 


Tis the of love, the same, the same, 
Wherever its harmony grows; 

The language oft music that hasuo’t 4 name 
Save that which the whole world knows! 


8o we'll listen together, with wonted ear, 
To the spring that is tully awake; 
And our souls shall be watted now there, now here 
At home, or on Leman’s Lake. 
— Wide Awake. 





For the Young Folks’ Column. 


A Word to the Boys and Girls. 


I am not satisfied with our column. Al- 
most every thing in it comes te us second 
hand. Some of the stories-are interesting, 
bet I like original pieces better. I have 
made up my mind if the older and better 
educated ones will not write fur us, we 
must try and write something for each oth- 
er. Il want our column to be just as inter- 
esting as the Woman's Department. When 
the FARMER comes to our house, every one 
wants to hear the Woman’s Department 
read first. And Mr. Elito-, I feel asif I 
want ourcolumn sought after and read, 
jast as eagerly by the boys and girls as ‘haz 
one is by us all. 

In a visit to our school this Spring, the 
Supervisor advised the boys and girls to 
improve part of their leisure time in writ- 
ing down their thoughts. I think it a good 
plan. I hope others will think so to», and 
write their thoughts and how they manage 
to pass their time usefully. I think it best 
for us to learn -to be useful while we are 
young. Iwill tell you how you can have 
a small flower garden with but little labor 
orexpense. When the banking is removed 
from the south and east sides of the house, 
dig atrench two feet wide and two feet 
deep. Fill with coarse manure from the 
barn or Loz yard, about one foot; mix the 
soil thoroughly with old barn manure and 
wood ashes; fill the trench with this abont 
four inches above the level of the ground, 
and you have a flower-bed that will last for 
years. 
nials with straw, and no matter how deep 
the banking of dirt and brush over them ip 
the Winter, if itis removed a3 soon as it 
thaws in the Spring, your plants will thrive 
all the better for their warm Wiuter cover- 
ing. For perennials,\[ have peonies, phlox, 
larkspur, spectablis, columbine, two varie- 
ties. lillies, four varieties, ribbon grass and 
British Crown. Sow in the spaces between 
the perennials a few varieties of hardy ann- 
uals, and I think you will be pleased with 
the result of your labors. [We should be 
very glad to have either the young folks or 
the older people write for this column 
Ep.] 








A Mexican water-carrier is always an 
odd!y-dressed fellow. He looks something 
like the man some one met “one misty. 
moisty morning,” who was clothed all in 
leather. He hasa leather cap, jicket and 
trousers, the last reaching only to his knees 
and held aside with bright buttons of sil- 
ver, so as to show the white drawers be- 
neath. Down the front of bis jacket, too, 
and around therim of his cap are bright 
buttons. Fastened at his side is a leather 
wallet holding his money. On his feet are 
two stout leather straps, holding two jugs 
of earthenware, one resting on his back and 
the other hangir g in front. 

He begins work early inthe morning. If 
you go into anv of the public squares in the 
city of Mexico, you will then see a great 
many of them all seated #ound the stone 
basin and busy preparing for the day’s 
work. They reach far over the edge, and, 
dipping up the water, fill their large jug. 
Throwing that on their backs, they reach 
down once more and fill the smaller one, 
and then trot off and visit the different 
houses of the city, and sell the families what 
water they want. 

You would say. perhaps, it was a heavy 
load to carry by the head and veck, but the 
carrier does not seem to mind i, for he is 
| Very strong, and the jugs just balance each 
otber. {tis sailan Eablishman was once 
told of this balance, and. to see if i; were 
so, he waited until acarrier came along, 
and then, with his cane, broke one of the 
jugs. Alas! Down cams the man’s jugs 
and all; bis balance surely was gone. 

Water ba; to be brought about ia this 
manner because none runs into the houses 
by Icai pipes, a: with us. It all comes*from 
near the old castle of Chaoultepec, three or 
four miles from the city. 

It runs over grea‘ stone aqueducts, built 
by Cortes, and when it reaches the public 
square falls into the stove basins of the ci'y. 
So you see, it makes these carriers almost 
like our milkmen, only they do not come 
with a fine horse and carriage, and do not 
make nearly as much. They only get a few 
cents each daz. How bard they work, too. 
Busy from morn till eve, a'ways ca*nest, 
hardly ever smiling, always on a little In- 
dian trot, they go about from house to 
house, and then, when the day’s work is 
over. wha* a life they leal. - 

Thev have no home to go too, either; 
they live in the streets, sleep in the gutter 
or on the ca*thedra! stone steps. and often, I 
fear, get so befogged on ‘*pulque,” the na- 
tional drink, that they cave not whether 
they have a home ad good bed or not. 

Think wha‘ a miserable existence, not 
knowing bow to read, dressing a3 those be- 
fore them did three hundred years ago, aid 
dying nothing but carrying water about the 


cathedral and say their prayers. Tbey put 
their jags down beside them, claxp their 
hands, raise their eyes to the imaze of their 
fatron saint, and mumble their requests or 
their thaaks, and then, taxing a Jast look at 
the gold candlesticks aid rich ornaments, 
will hurry away and continue their hard, 
uninteresting labors.— Wide Awake. 
A 


The Kitten's Dinner. 


Two little girls, the older not vet five 
years of age, hada present of a kitten the 
other day. 

It wa; the first time in a'l their little lives 
tha‘ acat of any age had ever been in the 
house, and they were as delighted as possi- 
ble, and a3 fall of wonder over a'l its ways 
and doings asif it had been a rare animal 
from some foreign )and. 

“What sball re A have for her dinner, 
mamma?” asked Lulu, climbing down from 
her high-chair when the dinner was over. 

*Oh, you can fix her up something ona 
plate,” replied mamma bastily, as she went 
into the sitting-r0»m ; for she was very busy 
with some sewing, asd forgot tba’ her lic- 
tle girls knew nothing about feeding kit- 
tens. 

Five minutes la‘er Bridget poked her 
heal in at the door. 

**Plaze, mem, do jist come out and see 
thim childer.” 

Mamma dropped her sewing and follow- 
ed Bridget. On the floor behind the kitch- 
én stove sat Lulu and Ella, either side ef a 
large dinner-plate, by which stood the kit- 
ten, as if puzzled what to do about it. 

And what do you suppose these two little 
cone hai put on the plate for that kitten 
to eat 

Well, there was a large slice of wheat 


D 
bread and butter, a generous spoonful of ci- 


der apple-tace, a pickle, and a huge pile 
fair 


of plum-pudding ly drowned in sour 
sauce. , 
Mamma Jaughed, kitty ran under the 
stove, and the little both cried because 
kitty would not eat the nice dinner they had 
fixed for her. 
But Bridget went and got her a saucer of 


warm milk, and the children forgot all their 
trouble in sgeing her lap it up. 


———— ame 

8@™ In a panic in a public school, caused 
by tne of ‘‘Fire!’’ one little girl sat per- 
fect] On being asked why she did 








In the fall cover your hardy —- 


city. Every day they will go into the great | 





I regard it as a valuable ; 
FAMILY MEDICINE. of his marriage 


JAN. 1, 1878. 


Me. H, B. STRVENS — 

Dear Sir,—! take o> saying that Il have 
used ths VEGRTING n my family with results, 
and [have known of several cases remarkable 
cures effected "5 I regard {tas a valuable fam- 
ie modicine.-Fealy Jour’. WM. McDONALD. 


The Rev. Wm. McDonald is well known through 
the United States as a minister in the M. E. Church, 





Vegetine Is Sold by All Druggists. 


-, ae INVESTIGATE 

Poe HE DOCTOR'S 

tec REMEDIES. 
e's 


DOCTOR'S 
ALTERATIVE. 


(University Col Hospital. London. 

This scientific and reliable Blood Purifier cures, 
sorofula, humors,enlarged glands, tumors, ulcers, 
saltrheum &c. Also such blood diseases as rheu- 
matism, syphilis, boils, carbuncles, abccsses &c. 
Also many chronic infammations, as of uterus 


liver, &. 
Begin now to purify the bleod from disorders 
which crop out in the spring. Price $1.00. 
THE DOCTOR'S COUGH MEDICINE 
(Royal Hospital Diseases of Chest, London ) 










. 
Abbie Badger Libt. vs Charles E. Badger. 
This is a libel for divorce from the bonds of mat: 


K . Bu Co 
ee ee ourt, April 


And now the court order that notice of the 11 
be given to the libelee by pub! 
the libel together wi 
] successively in the 

printed in ssid Ai 
to be not less than thirty 
ot this court to be holden at Augusta within and for 
on second Taesda: 


pear and then —< to sai 


ttest 
A true copy of the order of notice 
ofthe libel, Attest: tA M. 
t 





EYVNEBEC COUNTY...In Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of Apr. 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, Administrator on the es- 


count against “eceased : . 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be fo three 
Monday oi 





Remarkable for its curative effects in 4 ol 
the throat and lungs, as coughs, colds, &c. $1; trial 


size, 5c. 
THE DOCTOR’S OINTM ° 
(King’s College Hospital, Londun.) 

For burns, ulcers, ekin diseases, &c. A perfect 
local application, 25c. 

The Doctor's Anti-Billous Pills, 
unlike other pills, assist nature by a tonic action; 
entirely vegetable 25c. 

THE DOCTOR'S REMEDIES are the re- 
sult of long tria's in Mos, itals and private practice, 
by the best physicians of the world; they ¢ffer the 
vest chance of reliet the science and art of medi- 
cine ie able to farnish. Give them a trial. 

Any of the Remedies sent free (except trial sizes) 





REMEDIES CO., Box 8318, Boston; Weeks & Pot- 
terand Geo. UC, Goodwin, wholesale and retail 
and all disesses of the 
p A CK ' ; ’ kidneys, bladder and 
, 5 kidneys, retention or 
incontinence of urine, nervous diseases, temale 
From Rev. E, G. Taylor, D D . Pastor First Bap- 
tist Church. Providence, R. L., Jan. 8, 1879. 
much benefited by its use. E G. TAYLOR 
From a retired minister of the Methodist Episco- 
Wm. &. Clarke —Dear Sir: Hunt's Remedy has 
cured my wife of Dropsy in its worst torm: Al) 
for months. Forty-eight hours had taken all the 
extra water from the system. Al] other means had 


on receirt of price. Address THE DOCTOR’s 
Agents. 13teow 16 

6c AUNT’S REMEDY 

the great kidney med- 

icine, cures pains in 

& the back, side or loins, 

urinary 01 drop- 

ne arava diabetes, 

right’s disease ot the 

weakness, and excesse:; HONT’S REMEDY is 

prepared expreesly for these diseases. 

i can testify tothe virtue of Hunts Remedy in 
kidney diseases from actual trial, having been 
pal Church, 809 Nortn Seventeenth St , Phila. Penn. 
April 16, 178. 
hope had left us for months. All say that it is 
a miracle. Water had dropped from her right limb 
been tried. None succezded but Hunt's Kemedv. 4 

ANTHONY ATWOOD. 


HUNT’3 REMEDY is 
purely vegetable, and 5 
is used by the advice 
ot physicians, It has 
stood the test of time 


tor 30 years, and the ut- 


most re‘iance may be 
placed init. One trial 
will coavince you. Send 
for pamphlet to WM. E 
CLARKE Providence, 
R. ly7 


" sOLD BY ALL PRUGGISTS. 


YELLOW 


Are a symptom of Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Bil- 
iousness,and LiverComplaint. 


DR. BAXTER’S MANDRAKE 


BITTERS 


will cure the disease and re- 
move yellowness from skin 


and eyes. Warranted tocure. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cts. per bottle. 
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STEEL BARB FENCING 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FENCE 
for Railroads. 


» H'armers, and 
Stock Raisers. 

BARB FENCE diminishes outlay; increases pro- 
tection; shelters no enemies of the crops; accumulates no 
snow drifts, 

24,000 Miles of Barb Fence erected in last 
three seasons, 

For all enclosures in the treeless States; for better 
Fence economy in the older States; BARB FENCE 
is everywhere approved as safe and efficient. 

For the Gardener, the Stock Grower, the Vineyard pro- 
prietor, BARB FENCE is the only perfect fence. 


Senp ror ILLUstRaTED PaMPHLErt. 


WASHBURN & MOEN M'F'G CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 























SEEDS FOR ROOT CROPS 
FOR FARM STOCK. 
MANCEL WURZEL. 

Per 


Norbiton Giant Long Red, - - - . « 
Kinver Yellow Globe, - - - - . . 060 











BEET. 
Lane's Tinperial Sagar, 7 
White Sugar, - ° « 
Vilmoria’s lmproved White Sugar, - 


o-2 






CARROT. 







: PEARL MILLET. 

_Price for seed of this valuable fodder plant, whicl 

yielded with us 100 tons green, or 16 ton. d ed = 
60 cents per pint (by mail, post paid): 

aoa oad quart be - 










PETER HENDERS 
35 Cortlandt Street, ON & 00. 


“Tivoli Beer.” 


England, contains only 
Malt and Hops. 








Wholesale and retail,and in bottles for family 
use, at Joy’s Building, 209 Washington St., Boston 
Mass. 


M. ENGELHARDT & CO., Agents.6 


Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
Should examine 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 





° 
4 gance of form, it has no rival, 
and is really the most perfect 
Skirt-sup corset . 
For sale by all ing dealers. 
Manufactured by For & Har- 
MON, New Haven, Ct. 


0,000 ACRES 


MICHIGAN FARMING LANDS 


FOR SALE CHBArF: 
Good Lands! Good Title! H Climate ! 
BETTER THAN MONEY IN 8A Banks! 

Send for a Descriptive Circular. Address 
D. J. EVANS, Land and Loan A 
4tz3* Detreit Mich. 











CO , Bankers, 35 Wall St., N.Y. 














For health, comfort and Ele-| Package, 


I ear 
re Gea Sida: sibs oss oa - 
nee, “Rddveee tT. POTTER a & 


ay Hay ee a Probate Sours of 
ugusta, on second Monday of Apr. 1 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of Jesse Knox late 
of Belgrade in said County, deceased, having 
been presented for prebate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday ot 
May next, in the ne Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden ai 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the said in. 
strument should not be proved, apeceves and al. 
lowed, as the last will and testament of the said de- 

- H. K, BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: CHARLES HEwINs, Register. 22 





NZ IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub 
scriber has been duly appointed Administrator 
on the estate of 
Adeliza H. Bittues, late of Augusta, 

in the County ot Kennebec,jdeceased, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by —— as the law 
directs: All }ersons, therefore, having demande 

inst the estate of said d i are desired toex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
estate are uested to make immediate hOM to 

April 14, 1879. 22 JOHN E. Kin ALL. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sub: 

ecriber has been duly appointed Executor of 
the last will and testament of 

Allen Frost late of Belgrade, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
lirects: All persons, therefore, having demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to 
exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to RUFUS K. STUART. 
April 14, 1879. 2 











"Augusta, onthe sont Monday of tpen Tie. 
+ on na of Apr., 1879. 
JO3IAH MORRILL, Executor of the wilt of Car- 
oline Bradley, late of Vienna in said County, de- 
ceased, having petitioned for license to sell at pub- 
lic auction or private sale the foliowing real estate 
of said deceased, forthe payments of debts, &c., 
viz: The homestead of tne deceased. 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday ot 
May next, in the Maine Farmer a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons intere may 
attend at a Courtof Probate then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer 
ot said petition should not be granted. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge, 

Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 22 





ENNEBEC COUNTY.—/n Court of Pro- 
5 — held at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
pr 


ANGELIA P. FO3TER widow of Charles 0. Fos 
ter, late of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented her application tor allowance out of 
the persona! estate of said deceased : 

Ordered, that notice thereot be given three weeke 
successively in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta in said County, that ail persons 
interested may attend ata 
at Augusta on the second Monday of May next 
and show cause if any they have, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. 

2 Hi. K. BAKER, Judge. 


ATTEST, CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 





ENNEBEC COUNTY.....Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of Apr. 


v. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, Pens to be 
the last will and testament Elizabeth Cox 
late of Vassalboro in said County, deceased, having 
been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prier to the second Monday of May next 
im the ne Farmer,a& newspaper printed in Au. 

sta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court ot Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause if any, why the said intsrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, as 
the last will and testament of said deceased. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 22 


ENNEBEC COUNTY.—At a Court of Pro 

y, = held at Augusta, onthe second Monday of 

lpr. 1879. 

13AAC ABBOTT, Executor of the last will and 
testament of Ebeneza Abbott late of Winslow in 
said County, deceased, having peqeented his first 
account as Executor of said will for allowance, by 

Klien M. Treat, Executrix of the will ot Isaac 
Abbott, deceaesd : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeke 
successively prior to the second Monday of May 
next, in the Maine Farmer a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at 
a Court of Probate then to be held at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the same id 


not be allowed. 
H. K, BAKER, Judge. 
ATTEST: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 32 


ENNEBEC COUNTY....in ProbatCourt at 

Augusta, on the s:cond Monday of Apr., 1879 
Un the petition of Elzina V. Coombs, widow ot 
John I, Coombs late of Winthrop, deceased. pray- 
iag that an Admioistrator be appointed on the es- 
tate of said deceased: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively, prior to the :econd Monday of May 
aext,in the Maine Farmer,a newspaper printed 
in Augusta, that all persons interested may attend 
at a Court of Probate then to be holden at A . 
and show cause, if any why the prayer of said 
petition should not be granted. 

H. K. BAKER. Judge. 
ATTEST : CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 22 


ES tp Probate Court et 

on seco londay of Apr , 1879 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT. ~As aA "to be 

the last will and testament of Wentworth Hayes 

late of Chelsea in said County, having 
robate : 











been presented for p: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively ior to the second Monday oi 


May next, in the ne & newspaper 
printed in Augusta that al! persons Interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at 
Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the said in- 
strument should not be Te approved and al- 
lowed, as the last will and testament of the said de- 


° H. K. BAKER, a 
Attest : CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 


¢. W. BELKNAP & SON'S 
PURE FINE 


Ground Bone. 


Now is the time for our farmers to be looking for 
the best fertilizers for spring use that is best for all 
sinds ofcrops. Our Fine Ground Bone has been 
analysei by the State Assayer of Massachusetts. 
and found to contain more plant food than any 
other fertilizer yet manufactured. We havea large 
number of testimonials from some of our best farm- 
ers in Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
who have used Superphosphate for a number of 
years; they used some of our Ground Bone last 
year, and say thev shall hereafter use Ground Bone 
as they are satisfied it works quick and lasts long. 
ng to grass you should prepare the und 

ready for the seed, then sow the seed . 4 
> ‘or 
planting we would make a compost similar te the 
one printed below. Iican be made with more or 
bone in it, according to the condition the land 
isin. English farmers know the good of bone fer- 
tilizers; for on the little Island of Great 
they use over three hundred thousand tons annual- 
ly. Lar | consider it the best fertilizer and the saf- 
es* for all kinds of crops. 
Our Bone Meal has no equal in the world; it is 
=e bone, white, sweet and clean, and free from 

1 offensive odor, and cattle will eat it as well as 
they will eat Indian meal, No farmer should be 
wi tit. We also manufacture the best poultry 
bone in the world. 

All the above goods may be found at the store of 
T. Faller & Son, Augusta, Maine 


C. W. BELENAP & SON, 
136 & 138 C Street, 
Portiand, Me. 


1itf 
Sold by T. Fuller & Son, Aucusta; J.G. Landers, 
Gardiner; Kendall & Whitney, Portiand. 


Farmer. 








ARRANTED best and cheapest 
for Family and Fi 


Dyeing. Dresses, 


£ 2 n y 
eTge Bt 25e. 
c beautiful — 


Co., ’ 


Crown Jewel. | 


J. BRIDE & CO'3S new Crown Jewel Stationery 
“gins with Jewelry b FA 
paid, 35 cents. “of stapte and 








Illustrated circulars 
nov free. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 297 Broadway, New York, ~- 
known th 


Established 1870. Favorabi roughout the 
United States. - 48 


For One Dollar, I will send a receipt for 
the cure of 


\ DYSPEPSIA 
60S 





and all disorders of the Stomach. No bhum- 
bug, as hundreds that have been cured by 
it can attest. Address bad 
GEORGE 8. SCYPES, 
Bucks County, Penna,  4t22 





Seas ee 








robate court to be held | P 


1879. 


“CENERAL 


BY GEN. BNO, at 


Full description and Pedi 
We always hive on hao 


of either one will be 


or money refunded. My herd of 


kept at the farm of A. G. Green, New 
spared in found: 
best bulis I can se! 


on application. 


Detroit, Feb. 15, 1879. 


These stallions have been got together at great expense, an‘ no one can fail to be suited in 
of them, and is a rare chance for breeder: to obtain a <teey ofa choice stallion at a reason 
‘orw: 
for sale, some first class carriage and trotting horses, colts and fillies ot g)) 
ages, selected and bred from the best and most fashionable strains of blood in the country, and an yth'n 
we have is for sale. Every animal guaranteed to be as represented in every particular in s 


Trout Brook Stables! 


1879. 


The following high bred Stallion: will make the season of 1879 at my stables iz Detroit: 


WITHERS,” 


Bred by Col. R. Weat, Scott County, Kentucky, Sire, Almont; dam by son of Mambrino Chief, at 


FIFTY DOLLARS TO WARRANT. 


“MAINE CADMUS,” 


Bred by J, M. Morgan; Kansas. Sire, son of Blanco, sire of Smuggler; dam Ready by Irons Cadmus, g 


TWENTY DOLLARS TO WARRANT, 


“DAN RYSDYE,” 


Bred by Geo. M. Stevens, N.H. Sire, Danville Boy by Young Morrill; dam by Rysdyk’s Hambletonig » 


AT TEN DOLLARS TO WARRANT 


‘ROYAL TANNER.” 


$10 TO WaRRANT, 


some one 


ab) : 
to any one on application. 7 omae. 


case ol sale, 


TELONROVUGHBAREYD JERSEYS, 


now consisting of fifteen head, all recorded in the Herd Register of the American Jersey Cattle Clu) are 
.» six milestrom my stables in Detroit. 

this herd, and bringing it to its present standard. 
t will be kept at the head of it: 
wish on reasonable terms, and in the future all the offspring from the herd, whether male or female, wili 
be sold, except such as I may wish to keep tor breeders. 


No expense has be 
in the future, as in the past, the 
the services of which can be had by those who 


Catalogues of this herd will be sent to any one 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRE SWINE, 
bred and for sale, at all times, fer prices within the reach of all. 


G. J. SH y 
6m12 aw. 





BEMP’S 


which ve place u 
This cart is not only a Great Labor Saving 
done by hand. 


quality of work it does. 


ordinary farm wago 


tf1s 


We invite the attention of farmers t> this New Invention, 


PATENT 


Manure Spreader, Pulverizer and Cart Combined, 





which has beon thoronghliy tested, and 


pon the mar«et, perfect in all its pirts, and adapted to spreading all kinds of wm oure 
M whine, bat ut does ise work better than can possibly be 
It will sprevd all Kinds of Manure, wasther coarse or floe, wet or dry, heavy or light. 
It is regu'ated to spread different quantities to ths acce, so that the farmer may know just what amount 
per acre he is using, and the time required to spresta load is from two to three minutes without man- 
ual labor. This great saviag of time aad labor is only of sesond ary importance, as compared with the 


Good judges have decided that manure spread as even and pulverize as fine as this cart leaves it is 
worth trom t venty-five to flity cents per loa i more thia the ocdinary way ot 
lant receives, immediately, full benedt of the m inure, 


spreading, ae the young 
itcan be attached to the fore wheels of any 


aa This cart will do all we advertize for it. Manufactured by the 
RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





~, |SURE CUR 


~e2 - 
i a 
“ ‘SURG Cok 

= ¢ 






sesses almost 


plication 





bs 


We send “DOBYNS 
ree bo 


Ky. 
tion. 


“DOBYNS SURECURE” 


reach, and a very small outlay will convince you that *'D 
agical Curative Powers 
ient to carry and use atall times, and its good 


tts xes for Two Dollars, In rem , 
ln Lines af write your Name, Post-ofice, County and State plainly, and your orders will receive prompt #ttem= 


BUNS & MITCHELL, North Middletown, Bourbon Co,, Ky, / 


OUND AT LAST 


For Catarth, Ororna, Neuralgie and Nervous Headache. Hay Fever, 
Coldin the Hrad, Stoppage of the Nasal lassages and al! kindred 
complaints resulting from Colds and Exposure. 


The Late ELDER BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Says of this remedy in the American Christian Review, of Oct..29th 75 *" We call at- 
tention to “DOBY NS’ SURE CURE” us a voluntary thing, and not for,ay. We have 
been greatly troubled with Catarrh of the head for ten years, and now after using the 
LEC about three months, can truly gay that we feel about free 
f} from the entire trouble in the head. We have given ““DUBYNS’ SURE CU RE” to oth- 
thers, as we have been in public nearly all the time. and it has inrariahly given relics 
: e! tev G. Frits, No. 322 Baymiller Street, Cincinnati, O., March 19, 1879, says: “I have 
— tried the “DOBYNS’ SURE CURE” and find tf to bejust what you recommend it,” 
et he medicine itself Is the best testimonial, Sure and speedy relief lies within your 
. IBYNS'S cK’ 


"RE CURE” pos 
tis perfectly simple and harmless, is conven 
ects quickly follow the very Arat ap 


Each box contains sufficient to last one month, and in many cases has been enough to 
rform acomplete cure. Our circular, containing a list of some of the most remarkable 
enres performed by this simple remedy, will be mailed free of charge, to all applicants 
4 st ; 


E CURE” by mail postage-paid for One Dollar per Box or 


tting by Order get them payable at Paria 


422 





US GOLD 
BITTERS! 


THE GREAT 
Spring Medicine 


An unarrivalled Tonic ani 


BLOOD PURIFIER. 


RESOMMENDED BY THE BEST PHYSICIANS. 


We don't paraie fictitious testimonisis and 
worthless recommendations, but will give anyone 
py refference to many promivent and relia- 
le citizens who have been cured by the use of this 
medicine. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


PARTRIDGE BROTHERS, 


Chemists and Apothecaries, 
20 Opp. Farmer Office, Augusta. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-EBLOOMING 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Great § ity is growing anid 

these Beautt Roses. e de.ver b 

Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safel 

it all post-offices, 5 8S 


Pot 
mai! 


r 
choice, An labeled, for bat) 123 for Lo | 39 for 83; 
5 00 


26 for $45 35 for SS; for $10; for $12. 
Sa end for our New Guide te Culture — 
@ pages, olegantiy illustrated — and choose from ove1 
Five Hu Finest Sorts. dress 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
lteowl? 


HLECTRIC 


BELTS. 


A sure cure for nervous debility, p ture d 








Augusta Savings Bank. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 


TRUSTEES: Thomas Lambard, Artemas Libbey, 
James W. North, Samuel Titcoomb, Wm. 8. Badger. 


Interest on deposits reckoned from the first da 
of each month, twice a year, a and Augus 
onall sums of three months 6 ng. te 
made on or before the tenth day of any month, will 
bear date the first day of the month. 

interest not drawn outis added to the deposit, 
thus making Compound Interest. 

nder the existing law of this State,all de. 
| ae | in savings banks, are exempt from municipal 


No returns of names of depositors are required 
to be made to State of town authorities, and all ac- 
counts are held by this bank to be strictly private 
and confidential 


women and person under age can depos- 
it money in their own names, so that it can be drawn 
only by themselves, or on their order. 


— advan a to “7 =. 

dians, Trustees. others hav n charge ® 

Funds. *'_ WM. B. SMITH, Treasurer 
‘Augusta, June, 1878. ly29 





DENTIST. 





E. J. ROBERTS, D, D. s. 
OFFICE, Ist DOOR TO POST OFFICE, 
UN?’ s Br.Cccz., 
Water Street, Augusta. 

Dr. Roberts commenced the study and practice of 
Dentistry in 1860. Succeeded Dr. I Snell at Augusta 





in 1870. 
By employing all useful means and best materia! 
is to secure the best ble results. 
DR, E, J. ROBERTS 
Gao To 


E. Rowse’s 


AUGUSTA, ME., 


For Watches, Jewelry, Pure 
Coin Silver Spoons and 
Spectacles. 

Largest Stock, Lowest Prices. 





‘e- 
cay, weaknez, consumption, liver and kidney dis- 
eases, general debility, etc. The only reliable cure. 
Circulars mailed free. Address J.H. REEVES, 
43 Chatham Street, New York. ly2?7 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


OFFER THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF the BEST AND 
CHEAPEST Cabmet or Parior Orgone in the world; win- 
ners of HIGHEST HONORS at EVERY WORLD'S EX- 
PUSITION for TWELVE YEaRa 
Organs a such at any. 
at PARIS ag ty 18. > - 
Sore; prices, $34, $78, ) , $165, SiGe, 1) 
ei, e155 . SID, gi, Sle, fa See —tL., ta 
also fur Easy payments. PRICES AKK NOT MUCH HIGHER 
THAN THOSE OF VERY INFERIOR ORGANS. Before pur- 
an te cue to send for Lavest CATALOGUE with 





new 


est lowest bet . Bent free. 154 Tremont 
Srect, BESTON: 66 Kast 4th St.. (Union Square) NEW 


20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


ANSAS FARMS 
FREE HOMES. 


See 
BUTTER WORKER. 































Bounty and Pensions ! 


Iam stilla U. 8. Claim Agent, and collect ar 
rears of pensions under late law for soldiers or 
their heirs from date of os or death. Wid- 
ows, athers are entitled 
OF oa Seachanee or death. 

ae aouvine ty —— years 2 Se stake bee. 
iness enabies me tee sett! of a 
~~ (4 A ony lement 





Suspended and rejeeted pension claims or any 
- against the government successfully prose- 


D. H. DRUMMOND, 
No. 88 Exchange Street, 


3m12 PORTLAND. 


40 cards, snowflake, marble, rose ite etc, no 2 alike 
with name, lc. ©. a. Vick, Arbela, Mich. 22020 














Published every Saturday Merning 
—BI— 
BADGER & MANLEY. 


Omics Water St., (Opposite Granite Hall,) 
AUGUSTA. 
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$F HM. Bever, a. 4% Qyer, 4, © Clerk, 
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